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Handicapped  accessibility  studied 


Students  at  Loyola  participate  in  the  candlelight  vigil  "Burn  for  Me"  last  Thursday.  Part  of  the  Sixties  Symposium, 
the  vigil  was  held  in  the  chapel  due  to  the  weather.  For  more  on  the  symposium,  see  p.  6. 

Democrats  propose  aid  system  Parking:  Students  complained... 


Coke  boycotted 

by  Theresa  Caruso 

News  Staff  Reporter 


people  cannoi  attend  Loyola  simply 
because  of  the  dilTi cullies  dial  they  would 
lace  in  trying  to  travel  around  campus, 
and  in  attempting  to  utilize  the  facilities. 

Dean  ol  Student  Lite,  Susan  Hickey, 
remarked.  “We’re  really  proud  of  the 
work  that  Pat  did."  She  said  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  plans  on  incorporating  his 
ideas  into  their  plans  for  improving  han¬ 
dicapped  accessibility.  She  also  stated 
that  Gallagher’s  efforts  have  brought  at¬ 
tention  to  this  issue,  and  might  possibly 
inspire  the  senior  class  to  lund  a  project  to 
augment  handicapped  accessibility  on 
campus. 

Dean  of  Student  Development,  Cyn¬ 
thia  Greco,  stated  that,  “Pat  did  a 
wonderful  job."  She  said  that  last 
semester  Jane  E.  Marrow  from  the 
AHSPSE  (Association  of  Handicapped 
Services  in  Post  Secondary  Education) 
evaluated  Loyola's  handicap  services. 
Marrow  assessed  that  although  Loyola 
abides  by  the  law,  certain  limitations  lor 
handicapped  individuals  do  exists.  Greco 
stated  that  Gallagher’s  report  takes  this 
evaluation  one  step  further,  because  it 
gives  the  administration  a  student's  point 
ol  view. 

Greco  also  said  that  the  administration 
plans  to  work  on  improving  handicapped 


accessibility  in  die  near  future  Presently 
their  goals  involve  constructing  a  ramp  to 
the  Jesuit  Residence  and  creating  access 
to  die  second  floor  ul  die  cafeteria.  Greco 
said  that  Loyola  has  spent  much  monev 

and  time  assisting  the  handicapped  in¬ 
cluding  programs  in  reading  and  writing 
for  the  learning  disabled,  and  computer 
programs  lor  the  blind  and  the  learning 
disabled 


In  the  end  of  Patrick  Gallagher’s 
report  he  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
downplay  Loyola  in  any  way.  but  rather 
he  hoped  to  incite  the  administration  to 
improve  upon  handicapped  accessibility 
so  that  no  one  will  have  to  eliminate 
Loyola  as  their  college  due  to  their 
physical  disabilities  He  also  staled  that 
many  of  these  people  have  problems  that 
we  cannot  conceive  ol  and  should  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  their  ambitions  and  dreams  of 
going  to  college,  and  need  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  do  so. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  proposal  he 
wrote,  “Loyola  College  is  a  Jesuit  institu¬ 
tion  that  serves  to  educate  and  progress 
■til  men  and  women  regardless  ol  the  fact 
if  they  can  walk  or  not.  One  should 
remember  that  even  St.  Ignatius  could 
not  walk  at  one  lime  in  his  life,  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  his  greatness.* 


by  Pamela  Garvey 

News  Staff  Reporter 

Senior  Patrick  Gallagher  has  recently 
given  die  administration  a  student's 
perspective  Of  the  difficulties  a  handicap¬ 
ped  student  at  Loyola  would  face  each 
day  trying  to  enter  and  use  the  facilities  in 
each  building  on  campus. 


For  the  past  two  years  Gallagher,  a 
direct  hire  student,  has  given  tours  of  the 
campus  to  prospective  freshmen.  Alter 
giving  six  disabled  people  tours, 
Gallagher  wrote  a  proposal  that  he  gave 
to  Residence  Lite,  Student  Lite,  even’ 
R  A.,  each  Jesuit  resident,  and  all  faculty 
residents.  The  proposal  noted  the  inac¬ 
cessibilities  for  physically  disabled  per¬ 
sons  lor  die  entire  campus.  This  includes 
the  inability  to  reach  many  offices  and 
lloors  of  buildings,  toilets  and  showers 
that  arc  not  handicapped  accessible, 
heavy  doors  that  many  disabled  people 
cannoi  open,  aisles  that  are  too  narrow 
lor  wheelchairs,  inoperable  elevators, 
and  the  destroyed  ramps  due  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  bridge. 


Gallagher  said  that  although  the  col¬ 
lege  remains  within  law  he  feels  that  the 
school  should  do  more  in  the  “spirit  of  the 
law  1 1' — tated  that  many  handicapped 


(CPS)—  Democratic  leaders  ended  a 
3-day  conference  in  Philadelphia  March 
1 1  with  a  talk  not  about  the  budget,  the 
Middle  East  or  the  greenhouse  effect  but 
about  college  students. 

They  want  students  to  join  the  military 
or  perform  a  community  service  in  order 
to  get  financial  aid  in  the  future,  they 
said. 

The  aid,  in  turn,  would  be  grants  — 
not  loans  —  that,  of  course,  would  not 
have  to  be  repaid. 

And  while  the  idea  of  swapping  college 
grants  for  ‘national  service’  is  an  old  one , 
a  number  of  plans  now  before  Congress 
seems  to  have  a  chance  of  passing  this 
year,  observers  say.  The  prospect, 
moreover,  scares  most  college  groups. 

“Our  group  is  opposed  to  any  bill  that 
would  tie  national  service  to  financial 
aid,  n  said  Janet  Licberman  of  the  U.S. 
Student  Association,  which  represents 
campus  governments  around  the  coun¬ 
try  in  Washington,  D  C. 

“I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  said  Daniel  Mar¬ 
tinez,  financial  aid  director  at  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Highlands  University  (NMHU). 

Critics  worry  campuses  will  become 
the  exclusive  property  of  rich  kids 
because  everyone  else  will  be  working  in 
hospitals  or  in  the  armed  forces  to  get 
money  for  college 

Yvette  Torres  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  the  country's  biggest 
teachers’s  union,  charges  the  idea 
presents  “serious  obstacles  to  higher 
education’  for  middle  and  lower-income 
students. 

But  some  collegians  like  NMHU  stu¬ 
dent  Suzy  Chavez  say  they  like  the  idea, 
and  the  political  leaders  like  House 
Speaker  Jim  Wright,  Senate  Majority 


Leader  George  Mitchell,  Arkansas  Gov. 
Bill  Clinton  and  Democratic  Committee 
Chairman  Ron  Brown  who  promoted 
the  idea  in  Philadelphia  March  1 1  called 
it  a  great  way  to  feed  volunteers  into  (he 
public  sector  while  teaching  students  that 
democracy  has  a  cost. 

Students  also  would  graduate  debt- 
free,  the  Democrats  said  in  their  two- 
hour  presentation. 

The  most  popular  plan,  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.)  and  Rep  Dave 
McCurdy  (D-Okla  ),  would  junk  the  ex¬ 
isting  financial  aid  system  in  favor  of  a 
“Citizen  Corps." 

Students  would  perform  at  least  one 
year  of  community  service  —  at,  say,  a 
hospital  —  or  enlist  in  the  military  for  a 
minimum  of  two  years.  They  would  earn 
vouchers  of  $12,000  for  each  year  in  the 
military  and  $10,000  for  each  year  of 
community  service,  performed  for  $100 
a  week. 

The  vouchers  could  be  used  to  pay  for 
college  or  a  down  payment  on  a  house. 
Single  parents  and  those  older  than  age 
26  most  likely  would  recieve  federal  aid 
without  serving. 

A  number  of  other  options  have  been 
proposed,  including  one  by  Sen.  Barbara 
Mikulski  (D-Maryland),  in  which 
students  would  do  part-time  volunteer 
work  in  exchange  for  federal  financial 
aid. 

Congress  is  also  weighing  a  bill  that 
would  expand  existing  volunteer  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  even  make  community  ser¬ 
vice  compulsory,  with  holdouts  paying 
an  extra  five  percent  annual  income  tax 
penalty. 

Perhaps  because  of  Nunn’s  stature  as 

Continued  on  p.  2 


by  Kathy  Twardowski 

News  Staff  Reporter 

The  parking  problem  on  the  west  side 
of  campus  has  encouraged  many  com¬ 
plaints  from  students.  Those 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  with 
registered  cars  have  been  forced  to  park 
at  the  Cathedral  on  Charles  St.  to  avoid  a 
$15  ticket  from  security. 

The  Loyola  shutde  provides  transpor¬ 
tation  from  the  Cathedral  back  to  the 
students’  housing.  The  shuttle  runs  all 
day  up  until  3  a.m.  Steve  Tabeling,  head 
of  security,  is  not  opposed  to  extending 
this  curfew,  but  he  does  not  feel  that  there 
is  a  need  at  all  fora  shuttle  on  weekends. 


Chet  Krayewski,  president  of  the 
SGA,  has  met  a  few  times  with  Tabeling 
and  both ,  along  with  the  committee  for  a 
solution  to  this  problem,  have  suggested 
a  few  options. 

Steve  Gemp  is  in  charge  of  meeting 
with  Tabeling,  but  he  has  held  back  on 
mentioning  the  options  in  discussion. 
Gemp  wants  to  arrange  a  meeting  for  the 
entire  student  body  sometime  before  the 
end  of  the  1989  school  year.  He  en¬ 
courages  active  participation  and  feasible 
suggestions  to  solve  the  parking  dilem¬ 
ma. 

Russ  Bradley  and  Steve  Tabeling 
issued  letters  to  students  dated  before  the 
new  regulations.  Students  only  received 


...and  Security  responded 


the  memo  alter  the  new  procedure  took 
effect  on  the  first  of  the  month.  The  letter 
explained  the  overflow  of  218  cars  on 
campus. 

Many  students  have  been  inconve¬ 
nienced  by  this  change  in  the  parking 
regulations  and  some  have  expressed 
concern  about  safety  at  the  Cathedral 
during  the  interval  waiting  for  the 
shuttle's  return.  Tabeling  said  that  there 
is  a  security  guard  at  the  Cathedral 
watching  students. 

Tara  Noonan,  a  registered  student  in 
Charleston,  said,  “They  had  to  realize 
that  there  was  going  to  be  an  excess  of 
cars  on  campus.  It  seems  to  be  an  ex¬ 
treme  case  of  poor  planning." 


Students  at  Mount  Holyoke  College 
in  Mass.,  organized  to  ban  Coca  Cola 
products  on  campus  because  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ties  to  segregationist  South  Africa. 
On  March  6,  ninety  percent  of  the 
students  turned  out  fora  referendum  ap¬ 
proving  the  ban  by  a  2-1  margin. 

Similar  protests  organized  by  students 
have  spread  to  nearby  Smith  and 
Amherst  Colleges.  The  results,  however, 
are  not  binding  to  the  campuses  food  ser¬ 
vice  departments 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  (AFSC)  has  been  trying  to  gather 
support  for  a  Coke  boycott  on  various 
college  campuses.  The  AFSC  argues  that 
although  the  Coca  Cola  Company  sold 
most  of  its  South  Altriran  holdings  in 
1987,  it  still  pav*  raxes  to  thc-South 
African  government  on  its  licensed  pro¬ 
ducts. 


by  Meg  Kubic 

News  Staff  Reporter 

In  the  month  of  March  four  students’ 
cars  were  broken  into,  one  car  was  van¬ 
dalized,  and  one  other  was  stolen.  In 
light  of  the  parking  problem  on  the  west 
side  of  campus,  Steve  Tabeling,  Russ 
Bradley  and  several  student  groups  have 
agreed  upon  measures  to  case  over¬ 
crowding  in  the  lots  that  will  also  increase 
security  in  the  area. 

According  to  a  memo  sent  out  by  Mr.  _ 
Tabeling  and  Mr.  Bradley,  students  who 
abuse  parking  privileges  will  be  subject  to 
high  fines.  The  policies  went  into  effect 
on  April  1 .  The  memo  states. 

1 .  Any  person  or  his/her  guest  caught 
tampering  with  an  entry  gate  in  any  way 
whatsoever  (lifting  the  gate,  breaking  the 
gate,  using  an  inappropriate  gale  pass) 
will  be  automatically  fined  $75.00, 

2 .  Any  student  caught  abusing  the  on- 
campus  car  registration  system  will  be 


fined  $75.00  and  parking  privileges  will 
be  revoked  for  the  remainder  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  college  career. 

3.  Starting  on  April  1,  all  tickets  given 
out  on  the  West  side  of  campus  will  not 
be  voided  by  Security  —  the  appeals  pro¬ 
cess  must  be  followed.  The  Security  Of¬ 
fice  has  been  able  to  extend  the  shuttle 
bus  service  to  the  Cathedral. 

According  to  Mr.  Tabeling,  security 
officers  will  be  on  duty  at  the  gates  each 
night  usually  between  11:00  p.m.  and 
3:00  a.m  and  will  not  allow  students  to 
enter  if  the  lot  is  completely  full.  Instead 
they  will  direct  them  to  the  Cathedral  lot 
where  the  bus  will  be  stationed.  There 
will  also  be  a  security  guard  on  duty 
there. 

This  practice  will  also  help  prevent 
students’  cars  from  being  broken  into. 
Other  security  measures  can  be  taken  by 
the  students  themselves.  Salvo  Auto 
Parts  in  Towson  carries  several  inexpen¬ 
sive  security  devices  students  can  pur¬ 


chase  for  their  cars.  According  to  Brian 
Myer,  sophomore  at  Loyola  who  works 
for  the  auto  store,  a  steering  whecl/brakc 
pedal  lock  loops  around  the  steering 
wheel  and  the  brake  pedal  and  prevents 
the  steering  wheel  from  moving,  and  the 
car  from  being  driven  away  These  range 
in  price  from  $7.99  to  $25  and  $40.  A 
steering  column  lock  wraps  around  the 
steering  column  and  covers  the  ignition 
lock  so  that  it  can't  be  tampered  with,  and 
costs  $34.95.  A  hidden  ignition  cut-off 
switch  prevents  the  car  from  starting 
unless  it  is  switched  to  the  right  position, 
and  costs  from  $7.00  up.  According  to 
Brian,  alarm  systems  can  be  purchased 
starting  from  $59.95. 

Mr.  Tabeling  said,  The  best  way  to 
protect  your  car  is  to  make  sure  it  is 
locked,  and  don't  leave  anything  visible." 
He  said  most  often  cars  are  broken  into 
because  the  thief  secs  something  worth 
taking. 


To  Loyola  College  freshman  Bill 
Cunningham,  the  company's  public  an¬ 
nouncement  proclaiming  its  divestiture 
in  South  Africa  “seemed  hypocritical." 
For  this  reason  Cunningham  made  a 
personal  decision  in  the  Fall  ol  1988  to 
boycott  Cora  Cola  products.  Described 
by  friends  as  being  “socially  conscious," 
Cunningham  “didn't  feel  right'  suppor¬ 
ting  a  company  that  deceived  the  public 
by  announcing  it  had  severed  tics  with 
South  Africa,  when  in  fact  it  still  supports 
the  South  African  government. 

The  negative  publicity  of  college  cam¬ 
puses  boycotting  Cora  Cola  products  will 
have  more  of  an  affect  on  (he  company 
than  will  any  financial  loss  due  to  die  pro¬ 
tests.  The  plan  of  many  of  the  students 
involved  in  the  boycott  is  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Coca  Cola  Company's  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  South  African 
Government  and  thus  educate  con¬ 
sumers. 

Officials  at  the  Coca  Cola  head¬ 
quarters  in  Atlanta  declined  to  comment. 


Oath  of  fidelity  published 


by  Debra  E.  Blum 

In  a  move  that  has  left  many  higher- 
education  and  church  officials  anxious 
for  more  details,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  published  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  all  church  teachings  that  must  be  taken 
by  all  newly  appointed  professors  of 
theology  or  philosophical  ethics  at 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities. 

Many  American  higher-education 
and  church  officials,  however,  had  not 
yet  seen  or  heard  of  the  new  oath,  which 
was  published  in  Latin  in  the  Vatican 
newspaper,  L'Osservatore  Romano,  by  the 
Vatican's  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
pf  the  Faith.  The  congregation  oversees 
the  adherence  to  church  teachings.  The 
oath  was  translated  into  English  last  week 
in  a  report  by  the  National  Catholic 
News  Service,  which  is  affiliated  wi-h  the 
United  Stales  Catholic  Conference,  an 
organization  of  bishops. 

*Caught  ‘Everyone  off  Guard' 

This  seems  to  be  rather  a  confused 
kind  of  document  because  it  has  caught 
everyone  off  guard,’  said  the  Rev  God¬ 
frey  T.  Mosley,  vice-chancellor  of  'he 
archdiocese  of  Washington,  after  revie  w- 
ing  a  copy  of  the  oath. 

He  said  the  Vatican  not  only  needed  to 
do  a  better  job  of  distributing  the  docu¬ 
ment,  but  should  clarify  how  and  when 
the  new  oath  should  be  administered 

The  church  teachings  that  require  as¬ 
sent  in  the  new  oath  and  in  the  accomp; 
nying  revised  “profession  of  faith"  indud  • 
all  infallible  teachings  of  the  church  and 


many  less-central  teachings,  siicJi  as  the 
rejections  of  contraception.  A  “profession 
of  faith"  had  in  theory  been  required  by 
all  professors  of  Catholic  theology  before 
the  latest  revision,  but  not  everyone 
made  it. 

Requirement  Extended  to  Others 

Although  church  law  already  requires 
an  oath  for  many  Catholic  officials,  the 
new  requirement,  which  went  into  effect 
March  1 ,  has  been  extended  to  include, 
among  others,  presidents  of  Catholic  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  and  professors  at 
those  institutions  “who  teach  disciplines 
which  deal  with  faith  or  morals." 

It  was  noi  dear  last  week  whether  the 
new  oath  requirement  was  linked  to  the 
academic-freedom  case  involving  the 
Rev.  Charles  E  Curran,  a  tenured  pro¬ 
fessor  who  was  barred  from  teaching 
theology  at  Catholic  University.  The 
Vatican,  which  in  1986  declared  Father 
Curran  ineligible  to  teach  Catholic 
theology  because  his  views  differed  from 
traditional  church  teachings,  published 
its  requirement  for  an  oath  to  be  taken  by 
professors  several  days  before  a  District 
of  Columbia  court  decided  in  favor  of 
Catholic  University  in  Father  Curran's 
b reach -of-con tract  lawsuit. 

Definition  of ‘Obsequium’ 

“I  would  say  it’s  not  related,"  sard 
William  J  Byron,  the  president  of 
Catholic  University.  But  he  added  that 
the  new  oath  and  the  Vatican's  interest  in 
Father  Curran  might  both  be  a  pan  of  a 
growing  conservatism  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Many  academicians  and  church  of- 


by  Vatican 

ficials  interviewed  said  that  even  when 
more  people  did  leant  of  the  Vatican’s 
new  measure,  there  might  still  be  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  what  it  means  and  how  strict¬ 
ly  it  will  be  applied. 

The  Rev  Richard  A.  McCormick,  a 
professor  of  Christian  ethics  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  said  that  how 
scholars  choose  to  translate  the  document 
from  Latin  to  English  will  determine  how 
sweeping  it  may  be. 

He  said  a  kind  of  adherence  to  church 
teachings,  which  is  described  in  die  re¬ 
vised  "profession  of  faith"  by  the  Latin 
word  "obsequium,"  can  mean  anything 
from  respect  to  submission.  If  the 
Vatican  meant  the  word  to  mean  sub¬ 
mission,  he  said,  it  could  rule  out  an 
oath-taker’s  dissenting  on  any  church 
matter  —  publicly  or  privately. 

•Official  Translation’  N ceded 

Father  Byron  of  Catholic  University, 
like  many  other  officials  who  were 
awaiting  details  on  the  Vatican  measure, 
said  he  would  reserve  judgment  on  it  un¬ 
til  things  were  more  clear. 

This  will  definitely  require  an  official 
translation,  and  definition  and  explana¬ 
tion  from  those  who  are  specialists  in 
theology  and  canon  law,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  List  week  U.S.  bishops 
met  with  Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  has 
criticized  the  tendency  of  many  U.S. 
Catholics  to  disregard  church  tcaidiings, 
and  other  Vatican  officals  to  discuss  the 
state  of  the  American  church. 

Copyright  1989,  The  Chronicle  of 
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permission. 


A  Towson  student  enjoys  spring  with  his  remote  control  airplane. 
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of  on  campus  events  that 
are  free  and  open  to  the 
public. 


THURSDAY 
APRIL  13 

John  Skelton 's 
"Phyllyp  Sparowe" 
as  Satire:  A  Rhetorical 
Reevaluation 

12:15—1:30  p.m.  VIP  Lounge 
Writing/Media  Dept. 
Swimming  to  Cambodia 
7  to  9  p.m.  Knott  150 
Pax  Christi 

Outdoor  Movie  Night 
7  p.m. 

RAC  sponsored 


FRIDAY 
APRIL  14 

Faculty  Spelling  Bee 
4  p.m.  Knott  151 
English  Honor  Society 

Where  Were  You 
In  '62? 

Loyola  faculty 
4  to  6  p.m.  McGuire 
Sixties  Symposium 

The  Newtonian  Settlement 
and  the  Rise  of  Atheism 
Michael  J.  Buckley,  S.J. 
7:30  p.m.  Knott  B02 
Physics  Dept. 

Hairspray 

Movie 

9:30  p.m.,  12  a.m.  Knott  B02 
RAC  sponsored 

Sixties  Dance 
9  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  McGuire 
Sophomore  Class 


SATURDAY 
APRIL  15 

God  and  the  New  Physics 
10:30  a.m.  Knott  B02 
Office  of  Enrollment 
Management 

New  Physics  and  Old  Wineskins 
Christopher  B.  Kaiser 
12:30  p.m.  Andrew  White  Center 
Office  of  Enrollment 
Management 


SUNDAY 
APRIL  16 

Crab  Feast  and 
Peace  Concert 
with  Out  of  the  Blue 
Charleston  Ouad 
1:00  to  6:00  p.m. 
Residence  Life 

Hairspray 

Movie 

7  p.m.,  9  p.m.  McGuire 
RAC  sponsored 


TUESDAY 
APRIL  18 

Alcohol  and  Drug 
Education 
Roundtable 
Jill  Schumann 
4:30  p.m.  Cohn  15 
Student  Life  Commission 
Subcommittee  on  Alcohol 


The  Greyhound  welcomes  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  new  Weekly 
Calendar.  All  events  should  be 
on-campus,  free  and  open  to  the 
public.  The  deadline  for  all  en¬ 
tries  is  Wednesday  at  12:00 
before  publication  date.  All  en¬ 
tries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
News  Editor  Entries  should  in¬ 
clude  the  title  ot  the  event,  the 
location,  date,  time,  name  ot  the 
sponsoring  organization  and  a 
phone  number 


NWF  urges  students  to  "Cool  It!" 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  -  National 
Wildlife  Federation  (NFW)  is  urging 
College  Campuses  to  ‘COOL  IT!"  by 
fashioning  projects  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities  that  will  help  halt  the  global 
warming  trend. 

The  student-led  “COOL  IT!"  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  kicked  olT  nationwide  on 
April  22,  the  date  annually  celebrated  as 
Earth  Day.  By  Earth  Day,  1990,  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  nation’s  largest 
citizens  demonstration,  student-initiated 
“COOL  IT!"  projects  will  be  well  under¬ 
way  nationwide.  The  success  of  these 
projects  will  lead  die  way  for  a  major  na¬ 
tionwide  or  even  worldwide  celebration. 

“The  very  words  global  warming 
make  us  believe  that  it  is  a  global  pro¬ 
blem,  not  a  local  problem.  That  is 
precisely  the  misconception  the  ‘COOL 
IT!’  program  is  designed  to  reverse,"  said 
NWF  President  Jay  D.  Hair.  “AU  en¬ 
vironmental  problems  are  really  local 
problems.  And  when  they  are  not  solved 
at  the  local  level,  the  problems  naturally 
evolve  into  global  dilemmas. 

“Furthermore,  global  problems  can 
best  be  solved  at  the  local  level.  The 
—‘GOOL-IT!'  program  will  show  student 
and  community  leaders  that  they  can,  in¬ 
deed  make  a  difference  and  determine 
the  quality  of  the  world  in  which  they 
live,"  Hair  continued. 

Under  the  program,  a  single  “COOL 
IT!"  project  will  be  recognized  by  NWF 
on  each  campus.  The  recognized  project 
will  be  encouraged  to  involve  all  possible 
segments  of  the  university  community  in 


devising  a  sound,  local  approach  to  the 
problem  of  global  warming.  The  local 
programs  are  expected  to  become  sus¬ 
tainable  community  projects  rather  than 
ending  when  today’s  college  leaders  leave 
the  campuses. 

“The  scope  of  acceptable  projects  is 
wide,' accenting  tojody  Thomas,  Direc¬ 
tor  for  Earth  Day  Programs.  In  some 
cases,  the  local  effort  could  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  an  existing  program.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  some  campus  “COOL  IT!"  projects 
may  expand  existing  recycling  programs 
to  double  or  triple  the  amount  of  waste 
that  is  reused  rather  than  land-filled. 
Other  campuses  may  try  to  persuade 
food  establishments  to  eliminate  plastic 
packaging  that  contributes  to  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  global  warming. 

“In  all  cases,  the  projects  will  produce 
measurable  results,  not  only  heightening 
the  public’s  environmental  con¬ 
sciousness,  but  making  progress  towards 
specific  environmental  goals,"  said 
Thomas. 

In  addition,  every  college  campaign 
will  be  encouraged  to  use  the  "COOL 
IT!"  slogan  —  “Earth  Day,  Every  Day." 
NWF  will  provide  direct  support  to  cam¬ 
pus  organizations  by  assigning  regional 
staff  to  work  with  students  in  designing 
projects,  devising  fundraising  strategies 
and  maintaining  an  information  network 
with  other  students  involved  in  “COOL 
IT!"  programs. 

The  “COOL  IT!"  campaign  will 
culminate  during  Earth  Dav  1990  ac¬ 


tivities  with  a  report  on  student 
achievements  toward  stemming  global 
warming  and  the  announcement  of 
special  merit  awards  for  outstanding  and 
creative  projects.  Special  merit  projects 
will  receive  a  S2.500  award  to  be  used  for 
environmental  programming  at  the  col¬ 
lege  or  in  the  community. 

Environmental  problems  have 
become  increasingly  complex  and  com¬ 
monplace  in  the  past  decade:  Americans 
face  such  thorny  issues  as  toxic  con¬ 
tamination  of  neighborhoods,  health- 
threatening  acid  rain  and  contaminated 
groundwater,  among  a  host  of  others. 
But  no  environmental  problem  may  be 
as  immediate  —  or  as  reversible  —  as  the 
problem  of  global  warming. 

In  recent  years,  scientists  and  natural 
resource  expens  have  presented  data 
clearly  indicating  that  man-made  pollu¬ 
tion  is  radically  changing  the  Earth's 
climate.  By  some  estimates,  even  a  few 
degrees  of  warming  in  the  next  several 
decades  could  transform  some  farming 
communities  into  dust  bowls,  put  coastal 
communities  under  water  and  speed  the 
extinction  of  some  wildlife  species. 

“But  global  warming  isn’t  inevitable," 
noted  Hair.  “People  created  the  problem 
and  we  can  change  much  of  the  outcome. 
The  National  Wildlife  Federation  picked 
the  issue  of  global  wanning  for  the 
‘COOL  IT!'  program  because  wc  can 
still  change  the  course  of  our  folly.  And 
students  on  America's  campuses  can  lead 
the  way." 


Continued  from  p.  1 

chairman  <>l  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  senator's  plan  has  attracted 
the  most  attention  and  may  have  the  best 
chance  ol  passing. 

And  while  many  students  and 
educators  seem  to  like  the  principle  of  na¬ 
tional  service,  they  strongly  object  to  the 
Nunn-McCurdy  idea  of  tying  it  to  finan¬ 
cial  aid,  something  more  than  one  college 
administrator,  including  University  of 
Georgia  Financial  Aid  Director  Jerry 
McTicr,  has  called  “indentured  ser¬ 
vitude." 

“I  don't  want  higher  education  to 
become  elitist,  but  we're  headed  that  way 
now,"  McTier  warned. 

In  response  to  such  criticism  Nunn 
said  last  month,  “I  do  not  think  it's 
penalizing  anyone  to  give  them  a  one- 
year  job  experience,  and  to  pay  them, 
and  then  to  give  them  a  $10,000  educa¬ 
tional  voucher  which  does  not  have  to  be 
repaid." 

PRSSA 
elects  officers 


The  Public  Relations  Student  Society 
of  America  recently  elected  its  officers  for 
the  1989-90  term.  They  are  as  follows: 

President  —  Alene  Kavanagh  f90) 

Vice  President  —  Nancy  Canedo  (’90) 
Secretary  —  Kelly  Fleming  f90) 
Treasurer  —  Christine  Fasano  f90) 
Co-Publicity  Directors  —  Claranne 
Albus  f90) 
—  Tori 
Elgie  C90) 

The  PRSSA  was  established  in  1968 
by  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  which  is  a  major  force  in  the 
professional  development  of  today's 
public  relations  practitioners.  The 
Students'  Society  helps  prepare  students 
for  careers  in  public  relations  while 
educating  them  as  to  the  practices  and  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  field.  The  Public  Relations 
Student  Society  of  America  has  member¬ 
ship  of  more  than  5 ,000  students  on  cam- 1 
puses  of  more  than  150  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States. 


The  International  Students  Club  is 
once  again  sponsoring  the  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  FESTIVAL.  The  date  is  set 
for  April  25lh,  on  the  Mall.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  this  year  are  representatives 
from  the  following  countries:  Phillipincs, 
Israel,  Ireland,  Turkey,  England, 
Hungary,  Cameroon,  France,  Korea, 
China,  Iran,  Peru,  Italy,  Argentina,  In¬ 
dia,  Mexico,  Spain,  Columbia,  Ger¬ 
many,  Greece,  Puerto  Rico  and  Bolivia. 
There  will  be  lots  of  exotic  foods  and  a 
host  of  colorful  and  exciting  entertain¬ 
ment.  However  .  .  .  the  festivities  don't 
stop  here.  The  International  Week 
begins  Monday,  April  24th  and  ends 
Saturday,  April  30th.  The  activities  will 
range  from  fashion  shows  and  videos  to 
slide  lectures,  dancing  and  a  bus  trip.  It 
will  be  a  week  of  fun-filled  shows  —  don't 
miss  it!  Bring  a  friend!!! 


Some  believe  the  idea  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive. 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
estimated  the  Nunn-McCurdy  plan 
would  cost  more  then  $50  billion  a  year, 
compared  to  the  current  federal  student 
budget  of  $9  billion. 

Jenny  Jones,  a  spokeswoman  from 
Nunn’s  office,  acknowledged  the  senator 
is  willing  to  work  on  a  compromise  solu¬ 
tion,  but  he  remains  “wedded”  to  the  idea 
of  tying  the  proposal  to  financial  aid. 

Jones  also  disputes  the  notion  die  idea 
would  cost  more  money.  “This  is  a 
deficit-neutral  proposal,"  she  main¬ 
tained. 

Even  so,  NMHLTs  Chavez  wondered 
if  many  students  would  find  the 
economics  of  volunteer  work  practical, 
given  that  they  still  have  to  live  while 
earning  voucher  credits. 

‘Most  people  would  not  want  to  work 
for  $100  a  week,"  she  said. 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
(ACE)  precicted  many  students  who 
enlisted  in  the  armed  forces  or  for  com¬ 
munity  work  probably  would  never 
graduate. 


APPLICATIONS  ACCEPTED  FOR 
TOWSON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
PRIZE  FOR  LITERATURE  -  Ap¬ 
plications  are  being  accepted  until  May 
15  for  the  1989  Towson  State  University 
Prize  for  Literature. 

The  award,  established  in  1979  with  a 
grant  from  Alice  and  Franklin  Cooley,  is 
presented  annually  for  a  single  book  of 
fiction,  poetry,  drama  or  imaginative 
non-fiction  by  a  Maryland  author  no 
more  than  40  years  of  age.  Book-length 
manuscripts  which  have  been  accepted 
for  publication  are  also  eligible. 

The  $1,000  pnze  is  granted  on  the 
basis  of  literary  and  aesthetic  excellence 
as  determined  by  a  panel  of  judges  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  university. 

For  more  information  and  nomina¬ 
tion  forms,  write  to  Annette  Chappell, 
dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Towson 
State  University,  Towson,  Md.  21204 


As  a  communitv  service,  The  Greyhound  will  announce  events  ol  interest  to  the 
Loyola  community.  Notes  should  be  addressed  to  the  News  Editor.  Items  must  be 
double-spaced,  typed  in  paragraph  form  using  complete  sentences.  Keep  items  as 
brief  as  possible  Deadline  lor  submission  is  Wednesday  at  12:00  p.m  before 
publication  date.  If  more  items  are  submitted  than  can  be  accomodated,  the  News 
Editor  will  select  those  to  be  used  on  the  basis  ol  timelines,  significance  and 
previous  running  ol  item.  The  News  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy  sub¬ 
mitted. 


LECTURE  BY  JUDITH  VIORST 

Judith  Viorst,  a  contemporary  author  and  columnist,  is  giving  a  lecture  for  the 
Sister  Cleopas  Costello  Lecture  Series  on  Thursday,  April  13  at  8  p.m.  in 
McGuire  Hall.  Admission  is  $5. 


JUNIOR  PROM  TICKETS 

Junior  Prom  tickets  arc  now  on  sale!  They  are  being  sold  at  the  Fast  Break  Box 
Office  Monday  to  Friday,  10-2.  There  tire  a  limited  number  of  tickets  available 
-so  buy  now!!!  The  tickets  are  $70.00  lor  two,  $35.00  an  individual. 


S.G.A.  APPOINTED  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 

Get  involved!  There  are  many  positions  available  in  the  S.G.A.  Applications  are 
available  at  the  Student  Activities  Olfice.  The  deadline  if  Thursday,  April  13 
1989. 


BMA’S  MARYLAND  INVITATIONAL  1989 

Five  Maryland  artists,  including  two  photographers,  one  painter,  one  sculptor, 
and  one  artist  from  the  crafts  tradition,  will  each  exhibit  a  body  of  work  in  the 
MARYLAND  INVITATIONAL  1989  held  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  An 
from  February  26  through  April  23,  1989.  These  five  artists  were  selected  by 
Roberta  Smith,  an  critic  for  The  New  York  Times,  from  45  anists  who  were 
nominated  statewide.  Some  of  the  51  works  in  the  exhibition  have  been  created 
since  Ms.  Smith’s  visits  to  the  artists’  studios. 


ITVA  MARYLAND  SPONSORS  CAREERS  DAY 

Communications  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  professionals 
working  in  the  field  of  non-broadcast  video  at  the  Careers  Day  held  at  the 
University  of  Baltimore  Law  Center  on  Saturday,  April  22,  10:00  A.M.  to  3:00 
P.M.  A  $2.00  registration  fee  will  be  charged. 


ENOCH  PRATT  FREE  LIBRARY 

To  The  One  I  Love,  an  exhibition  of  Valentine  cards  from  the  collection  of  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library’s  Fine  Arts  and  Recreation  Department,  will  be  on 
view  at  the  Central  Library,  400  Cathedral  Street,  through  April  30.  Library 
hours:  Monday  through  Thursday  10-9;  Friday  and  Saturday  9-5;-end  Sunday 


ROLAND  PARK 

.  March  Spec i a  1^ .  1  RR  S379__2  B.R.S.3.94  \ 

Minutes  to  Inner  Harbor  and  Loyola  Campus 
Limircd  number  of  roomy  1  and  2  bedroom 
apartments  in  fabulous 

Roland  Ridge 

Take  Cold  Spring  Lane  west  to  Grandview  Avc  Make  left  and  follow  signs  to 
the  Rental  Office.  Open  M-F  10  a.m  to  6  p.m  Sat.  and  Sun.  1 1  a.m -S  p.m 

CALL  NOW!!  366-6668 


The  Greyhound  was  late  this  week 
due  to  mechanical  failures  beyond 
our  control. 


Classified  Ads 


Got  a  complaint 
and 

tired  of  griping? 
Write  a 
Letter  to 
the  Editor 


DAV  Thrift  Stores 

Quality  Used  Clothing  and 

Furniture  at  low,  low  prices! 
Every  Monday  College  Student  Day 


1300  E.  North  Ave 
2111-A  W.  fatapsco  Ave 
111S.  Eaton  St 


235-2300 

644-8047 

276-1458 


20%  off  with  /.  D. 


Replace  Your  Glaaaes  With 

CONTACT  LENSES 

There'*  a  Contact  Len*  For  You  For  Studying, 
Any  Sporu,  Activity,  orjuit  Ixioking  Your  Best. 
Get  the  Facta  Now. 


EYE  EXAMINATIONS 
DAYTIME  OR  EVENING 
PHONE  243-8884 
ASK  ABOUT  30  DAY 
TRIAL 


EXTENDED  WEAR  LENSES 
You  can  wear  for  week* 

B&L,  Aqua  flex,  CSI  & 
Hydrocurve  Soft  Lcnac* 

Gu  Permeable 
Semi-Soft  Contact  Lenaes 
and  disposable  contacts  NOW!! 
Get  the  Professional  Care  of  a  Contact  Lena  Specialist 

DR.  BRUCE  HYATT 
OPTOMETRIST 

500  W.  COLD  SPRING  LANE 

jerw«n  Roland  Ave.  fc  N  CharleWOpp  Alonso's  Lounge 


TERM  PAPERS  TYPED 

I1.J0  per  page;  half  a  block 
from  Loyola's  campui  on 
Radnor  Road.  Call  Deniie 
323-3188  (I  am  also  a 
Notary). 

SUMMER  NANNY 

WANTED:  Live  and  vaca¬ 
tion  with  our  family  of  ihrce 
children.  Loving  person 
needed,  nonsmoker.  Live  in 
or  out.  Call  484-0805. 

This  3  bedroom,  2  bath 
townhouae  is  on  excellent 
value.  New  electric  copper 
pipe,  new  furnace,  new 
bath.  Skylights,  fireplace 
Near  Loyola  College.  Call 
Am.  Hallahan  377-5010. 

PhUlipa  Restaurant  (Har- 
borplxce)  now  hai  ful)  and 
part  lime  poaitioni 
available  in  the  following 
areaa;  Hoatcaa,  Server.  Bur 
Perron,  Prep-room,  Cooka, 
Cocktail  Waitress,  Bar 
Runner,  Carry-Out 

Salcaperaoo ,  Seafood 
Market  Salcaperaon.  Ap¬ 
plication  are  now  being  ac- 

H  OSt/H  OBtem  I  „nek 

operations.  Monday- 
Saturday.  11  a.m. -3:30 
P.m.  Daya  and  houra  flexi¬ 
ble.  Competitive  pay.  We 
will  train.  Call  785-0011  or 
apply  in  perron  to  manager 
before  11  a.m,  or  after  2 
p.m.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Inn.  118  Shawan  Rd., 
Hunt  Valley  Mall. 

ATTENTION 
GOVERNMENT  HOMES 

from  *1  (U-repair).  Delin¬ 
quent  tax  properly. 
Repossessions.  Call 

1-602-838-8885  EXT.  GH 
7619. 

ATTFNTION-  Marketing 

*  personnel 
window,  every  Tueaday 
between  4  and  6  p.m.  Come 
and  join  our  fun  tcaml  We 
are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

Athletca  who  love  children 
wanted  to  teach  aporta  at 
aummer  camp  in  Maine. 
Call  653-2480. 

majors:  Local  publication 
wanta  you  to  sell  advertis¬ 
ing  apace  for  them.  Very 
flexible  hours.  Great  Com¬ 
mission.  Transportation  a 
plus.  Call  254-1300  or  P.O. 
Box  20241  Towson,  MD., 
21204 

ATTENTION-HIRING! 
Government  jobi  —  your 
area.  Many  immediate 
openings  without  waiting 
liat  or  teat. 

*72, 840-169, 485.  Call 
1-602-838-8885  EXT.  R 

1 7619. 

NATURE  CAMP  SITE 
DIRECTOR 

Association  Nature  Camp. 
Will  direct  on-aitc  day- 
camp  program  in  Colum¬ 
bia.  Full-time  from  June 
26th  to  August  18th.  Ap¬ 
plicant!  must  have  3  yean 
teaching  experience. 

HEADING  FOR  EUROPE 
THIS  SUMMER?  Get 
there  any  time  for  *160.00 
or  less  with  AIR  HITCH 
(as  reported  in  Consumer 
Reports,  Good  Houakeep- 

: _ mv  -T-:  __  ,  _ .  r- 

ATTENTION 
STUDENTS  If  you  are 
energetic,  enthuaiaatic  and 
enjoy  a  challenge,  ihen  wc 
will  train  you  to  discuss 
Loyola'a  fundraising  cam¬ 
paign  with  our  Alumni. 
Earn  ereat  wages.  Gain 
valuable  experience  for 
your  rceume.  Phone 

Recreation,  elementary  or 
physical  education 

background  preferred. 
Supervisory  camp  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Please  call 
Debbie  Ncergaard  at 
381-0020.  Mail  reaumca  to 
Columbia  Association, 
9861  Broken  Land 
Parkway,  Columbia,  MD 
21046.  EOE.  M/F. 

ing,  n  i  t  unci,  Leers 
and  on  national  network 
morning  shows).  For 
details  call  AIR  HITCH. 
(212)  864-2000. 

TEACHERS  AIDES  & 
SUBSTITUTES  <PT)  fo( 

scholl  age  child  care.  Various 
locations.  321-5499.  * 

323-1010,  eat.  2296  for  an 
inlfrviVw.  There  arc  only  a 

APARTMENT  FOR 

few  remaining  Phonathon 
poaitioni  left,  ao  call  today 

This  3  bedroom  end  of 
.group  townhouae  offera 
distinctive  architectural 
features,  including 

fireplace  build-ini, 

■  pxciouB  rooms.  New  kit¬ 
chen,  bath,  roof,  fully 
stormed,  all  updated 
systems.  Near  Loyola  Col- 
lege.  Call  Ann  Hallahan  at 
377-5010. 

RENT:  for  the  summer 
1989:  (June,  July  and 
August).  Address:  3629 

ATTENTION 
GOVERNMENT  SEIZED 
VEHICLES  From  *100. 
Forda.  Merced ei,  Corvct- 
tea,  Chevya.  Surplus 
Buyers  Guide. 

1-602-838-8885  EXT.  A 
7619. 

Malden  Ave  .  Baltimore 
Md.  (2  miles  from  Loyola). 
The  apartment  is  funished; 
you  will  have  your  own  room 
with  a  tied  and  dresser  if 
needed.  Wc  also  have  a 
washer  and  diyer.  Renl  is 
reasonable.  If  iniercsled, 
contact  Bryan,  Paul,  or 
Sonya  at  523-9434 
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News 


Academic  Notes 


I  hr  Greyhound  welcomes  contributions  to  the  Academic  Note.  Contributions  can  be 
submitted  through  the  departmental  beat  reporters  or  to  the  News  Editor  Con¬ 
tributions  should  be  I rom  academic  departments  or  clubs  and  can  be  limned  or 
o|H-n  to  the  public  Deadline  is  Wednesday  at  12:00  p.m.  U  loa- publication  date. 

BAKE  SALE 

I  here  will  be  a  bake  sale  outside  of  Fastbreak  on  Friday,  April  14  from  1 1  a.m. 
-  i  p.m.  to  benefit  the  Steven  Bnicqcr  Education  Fund. 

INTERNATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON  OCEANIC  ART 

A  arOune  and  prestigious  group  of  scholar*  will  gather  in  Baltimore  on  April 
m  ■'?  ,n,cma"°nal  symposium  “Objects  Inlorm.  Object  in 
"  ii  'l  1  ^mnogntphy  Oceanic  Art."  This  unusual  program  is  die  result  of 
a  collaboration  Ixtlwcen  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  An  and  the  Program  in  Art 
Historv  and  Anthropology  at  Thejohns  Hopkins  University.  There  Is  nocharge 
lor  trie  session,  but  them  isa  82  museum  admission  charge  lor  everyone  over  21 

MICHAEL  J.  BUCKLEY,  S.J. 

The  Newtonian  Settlement  and  the  Rise  of  Atheism,  Friday,  April  14,  7:30p.m. 
Knott  B02.  God  and  the  New  Physics.  Paul  Davies  and  John  Paul  II,  Saturday, 
April  15,  10:30  a.m.  Knott  B02. 

CHRISTOPHER  KAISER,  PH.D. 

New  Physics  and  Old  Wineskins,  Saturday,  April  15,  12:30  p.m.  Andrew 
White  $9.00  luncheon.  Reserve  by  April  8. 

The  English  Honor  Sociery  is  sponsoring  a  spelling  bee  on  Friday,  April  14  at  4 
p.m.  in  Knott  Hall  151 .  The  spelling  bee  benefits  the  Steven  Braeger  Education 
Fund  and  features  faculty  as  the  spellers.  Noone  will  be  eliminated,  so  every 
word  counts.  You  may  pledge  a  lump  sum  or  sponsor  the  professor  per  word 
spelled  correctly  or  incorrectly.  The  maximum  number  of  words  spelled  by  each 
teacher  will  be  13.  Pledge  money  should  be  dropped  off  at  Gen  Rafferty's  office 
in  the  English  department.  PLEDGE  YOUR  FAVORITE  PROFESSOR:  #1 
Dr.  Carol  Abromaitis  —  English;  #2  Dr.  Charles  Bobera  —  Theology;  #3  Dr. 
Randall  Donaldson  —  Foreign  Languages  and  Literature;  #4  Dr.  Daniel 
MtGuiness  —  Writing  and  Media;  #5  Dr.  Brennan  ODonnell  —  English. 


Civil  war  hits  U.  of  El  Salvador 


Security  training  increases 


by  Max  Friedman 

College  Press  Service 

Nine  years  of  civil  war  have  hit  hard  at 
the  University  of  El  Salvador.  The  na¬ 
tion's  lone  public  institution  of  higher 
learning,  UES  is  the  only  campus  open 
to  students  from  poor  families.  Eighty 
percent  of  UES’s  35,000  students  come 
from  lower-income  homes,  many  of 
them  working  for  the  minimum  wage  of 
$3  a  day  before  starting  four  hours  of 
classes  each  evening. 

The  university  also  has  long  been  a 
center  of  criticism  of  the  small  clique  of 
families  that  has  ruled  El  Salvador  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  So,  as  El 
Salvador’s  political  situation  has 
deteriorated  into  civil  war,  it’s  also  hosted 
student,  faculty  member,  administrator 
and  UES  workers'  dissent  from  the  war 
and  continuing  violations  of  human 
rights. 

There's  been  a  high  cost  in  repression. 

Especially  as  the  civil  war  intensified 
and  the  FMLN  guerrillas,  who  pledge  to 
redistribute  wealth  in  the  nation,  proved 
powerful  foes,  frustrated  army  com¬ 
manders  came  to  vent  their  anger  on  the 
university  community.  They  call  it  a 
“sanctuary  for  subversion." 

During  the  time  I  spent  at  UES,  the 
campus  was  heavily  militarized.  Soldiers 
guarded  each  entrance,  and  searched 
students  for  weapons  and  subversive 
literature.  They  maintained  a  cordon 
around  the  periphery  of  the  campus  to 
“protect"  it. 

At  midnight  on  December  23,  about 


30  well-armed  men,  some  in  umlorm, 
cut  the  fence  surrounding  the  university, 
killed  a  night  watchman  and  blew  up  the 
Biology  building. 

Shock  waves  from  the  blast  could  be 
felt  all  over  the  capital,  and  the  building 
was  gutted. 

On  January  10,  a  campus  auditorium 
was  destroyed  by  an  explosion.  The  new¬ 
ly  formed  death  squad  ARDE,  which 
stands  for  "Revolutionary  Anti- 
Communist  Extermination  Action," 
took  responsibility. 

On  January  20,  uniformed  soldiers  ar¬ 
rested  Victor  Manuel  Sanchez,  a  clerk  in 
the  Economics  department,  on  his  way  to 
campus.  He  was  taken  to  the  Infantry 
Brigade  garrison,  beaten  and  detained 
for  several  days.  In  the  meantime,  other 
soldiers  ransacked  his  house,  told  his 
2-and  4-year  old  daughters  their  father 
was  a  subversive,  and  said  they’d  never 
see  him  again. 

And  on  February  2,  Economics  stu¬ 
dent  Mario  Flores  Cubas  was  taken  from 
his  San  Salvador  home  by  uniformed 
soldiers  of  the  National  Guard.  His 
bullet- riddled  body,  showing  signs  of  tor¬ 
ture,  turned  up  the  next  day  in  Sonsoate 
province. 

When  news  of  Cubas’s  death  reached 
the  campus,  students  hit  the  streets  in 
fierce  demonstrations. 

Violence  against  UES  is  not  new.  In 
June,  1980,  the  army  put  down  student 
demonstrations  by  invading  with 
weapons  firing.  They  attacked  professors 
in  their  classrooms.  They  looted  the 
buildings.  Several  students  were  raped. 


The  campus  was  dosed,  and  stayed 
closed  until  1984,  when  its  students, 
teachers  and  staffers  began  trying  to 
reconstruct  it  from  scratch. 

“When  we  relumed  to  campus,  we 
found  that  they  had  burned  every  book 
with  a  red  cover,  even  the  Bible," 
remembered  Roberto  (a  pseudonym.) 
“Wc  had  to  laugh.  They  stole  everything, 
down  to  the  windowshades." 

Then,  in  1986,  a  massive  earthquake 
rocked  the  university,  damaging  every 
building  on  campus.  Students  organized 
volunteer  construction  brigades,  but 
even  now  UES’s  infrastructure  is 
unrepaired.  Today,  many  d asses  are 
held  in  temporary  bungalows. 

Not  surprisingly,  life  at  UES  has 
radicalized  many  students. 

Medical  and  law  students,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  have  elaborate  volunteer  associa¬ 
tions  that  have  them  suturing  wounds 
and  defending  union  members,  risking 
their  lives  in  ways  that  students  in  the 
United  States  would  find  incredible. 

‘Life  expectancy  is  short  for  people 
who  get  involved  in  socially  responsible 
professions  in  this  country,"  one  law  stu¬ 
dent  told  me.  "But  these  people  are  falsely 
accused,  and  they  have  a  right  to  be 
defended." 

On  January  12,  I  attended  a  meeting 
held  to  organize  a  protest  march  against 
the  continuing  military  presence  around 
the  campus. 

"A  regime  in  its  dying  agony  makes 
use  of  all  the  forces  left  to  it,"  said  the  vice 
president  of  the  General  Students 
Association.  “The  military  cordon  is 


psychological  warfare  against  the  univer¬ 
sity.  It  is  an  unacceptable  interruption  of 
our  studies.  It  is  intended  to  isolate  the 
university,  to  prevent  student  mobiliza¬ 
tion." 

The  next  day  wc  walked  out  of  UES's 
main  gates  four  short  blocks  to  the  U  S. 
Embassy,  a  fortress  within  corrugated 
steel  walls  covered  in  spray  paint  from 
previous  demonstrations.  While  soldiers 
in  flak  jackets  watched,  the  students  lifted 
their  notebooks  and  pencils  into  the  air, 
chanting  "these  arc  our  weapons." 

Student  demonstrations  nearly  always 
focus  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  because  the 
United  States  supplies  50-80  percent  of 
the  Salvadoran  government’s  budget, 
some  81.1  million  a  day  in  military  .and 
economic  aid.  As  the  students  sec  it,  the 
military  campaign  against  them  can  go 
on  only  as  long  as  the  U.S.  allows  it. 

In  talking  to  the  students,  they  fre¬ 
quently  asked  how  likely  it  was  that  the 
new  U.S.  president  would  cut  ofT  the  aid . 
What  did  I  think  of  George  Bush's  Cen¬ 
tral  American  policy?  Would  he  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Ronald  Reagan?  Could 
public  opinion  influence  him  to  stop  the 
war? 

My  answer  invariably  left  them  un¬ 
satisfied.  “He  doesn't  really  have  a  policy 
yet,  so  it’s  hard  to  tell,"  Td  say.  “Wc'U 
have  to  wait  and  see." 

Max  Friedman,  a  Latin  American  Studies 
senior  at  Oberlin  College  was  at  the  University 
of  El  Salvador  from  January  11  through 
February  3,  1989. 


by  Lisa  Fuhr 

News  Staff  Reporter 

Loyola's  new  Safety  Officer,  Gordon 
Geller,  has  updated  Loyola’s  Security 
programs  by  engaging  employees  in 
“hands-on"  training. 

Under  controlled  conditions  Geller,  a 
retired  lieutenant  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Fire  Department,  trained  all  the  Marriot 
employees  at  Loyola  in  the  proper  use  of 
fire  extinguishers.  Geller  has  received  a 
major  role  in  the  training  process. 

The  training  program  has  been 
established  as  a  continual  process. 
Loyola  Security  ha*  planned  prepared 
lessons  and  drills.  A  new  evacuation 
manual  has  also  been  formed. 

Head  of  Security,  Steve  Tabeling,  an¬ 


nounced  that  videotapes  were  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  made.  The  tapes  will  be 
based  upon  the  idea  of  safety  in  the 
workplace.  It  is  planned  that  the  tapes 
will  cover  such  areas  as  physical  plant 
safety,  training  for  security  officers,  safe¬ 
ty  for  faculty  and  staff,  and  the  “Right  to 
Know"  Law. 

The  Rjght  to  Know  Law  has  stated 
that  people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
they  have  been  handling.  It  has  applied 
to  toxins  and  chemical  substances  in  the 
workplace. 

Loyola  has  also  been  collaborating 
with  the  Maryland  Safety  Council  about 
campus  drivers,  such  as  the  shuttle  bus 
drivers.  Loyola  has  been  training  drivers 
in  areas  of  the  college's  driving  policies. 
The  training  program  has  stressed  safety 
factors  such  as  defensive  driving. 


Colloquiun  on  Spain  sponsored 


Loyola  College  will  sponsor  its  annual 
Language  Literature  and  Society  Collo¬ 
quium  entitled  Spam:  From  Civil  Strife  to 
Artistic  Revival  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  26-27,  in  Loyola’s  McManOs 
Theater.  The  program  will  focus  on  the 
artistic  and  literary  impact  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  (1936-1939)  and  finish  with  a 
consideration  of  the  dynamic  political 
and  artistic  explosion  which 
characterizes  Spain  today. 

University  of  Maryland's  Dr. 
Josephine  Withers  will  kick  off  the  event 
with  her  address  entitled  Picasso's  Guer¬ 
nica:  A  Political  History  of  a  Political  Pain¬ 
ting,  April  26,  at  7:05  p.m.  which  will  be 
followed  by  an  8:15  reception. 

The  colloquium  continues  at  5:30 


p.m.  April  27  when  Dr.  German  Gullon 
from  the  University  of  Califomia-Davis 
speaks  on  The  Literary  Impact  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  The  concluding  address  enti¬ 
tled  ‘Spain  Today"  will  be  given  by 
Spanish  Ambassador  Julian  Santamaria 
at  6:45  p.m.  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
concluding  reception  at  7:30  p.m. 

The  colloquium  is  being  sponsored  by 
Loyola’s  Departments  of  Foreign 
Language  and  Literatures  and  Fine 
Arts,  the  Center  for  the  Humanities, 
Sigma  Delta  Pi,  and  the  Hispanic  Club. 
For  more  information,  call  Susana 
QMara  at  (301)  323-1010,  ext.  2370. 


Drop-Add 


April  17  th 
April  18th 
April  19th 
April  20th 


—  Class  of ‘90 

—  Class  of  *91 

—  Class  of  ‘92 

—  Open  Day 


There  May  Be  Prizes 
In  Your  Textbooks... 


Bring  your  course  books  to  trie  bookstore  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  sell  them 
tor  cash.  For  each  book  you  sell,  you'll  receive  a  sweepstakes  game  piece.' 
You'll  know  immediately  if  you're  a  winner.  See  participating  bookstore 

for  details.  "WYiJa  woc*«  KM  No  paenaso  necessary  town 


APRIL  14 

APRIL  13 

-Where  Were 
You  In  '621' 
loYota  (acuity  tell 

It  like  it  was. 

■t  -  6  p.m. 
McGuire  Hall 

DANCE 

'Swimming  (0 
Cambodia" 

7  -  9  p.m 

Knott  Hall  -  Rm.150 
^orDOTTd  br  CM«> 

1 

Dancin'  in  the  60  s 
9  p.m.  -  1  a.m. 
McGuire  Hall 

Looking  back 
on  a  turbulent 
decade:  a 
two  week 
symposium 


STUDY  ABROAD 

art  international  education  column 


Why  should  I 
study  abroad? 

A  There  are  al  least 
three  good  reasons 
to  make  study  abroad  a  pan 
of  your  college  education. 
You  can  leam  a  foreign 
language  al  Ihe  source, 
gain  a  global  perspective 
about  how  other  people 
work  and  live  and  enhance 
your  career  opportunities. 

Q.  How  will  studying 
abroad  help  my 
future  career  plans? 

A  Most  counselors 
and  career  place¬ 
ment  personnel  agree  that  a 
study  abroad  experience 
helps  you  “sell"  yourself  to 

a  future  employer.  Study 
abroad  demonstrates  ma¬ 
turity.  interpersonal  skills, 
international  awareness, 
independence  and  other 


qualities  strongly  valued 
by  potential  employers. 

QWlfl  1  be  able  to 

*  transfer  my  credit 
earned  overseas  to  a  U.S. 
college? 

.  In  many  cases,  yes. 
A.  But  to  be  sure, 
check  with  your  study 
abroad  advisor  he/nre  en¬ 
rolling  in  any  program. 

Q  What  kind  of  study 
*  abroad  programs 
are  available? 

*  Literally  there  are 
A.  thousands  of  study 
abroad  programs  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  academic  disci¬ 
plines  offered  by  colleges, 
universities  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations.  Programs 
range  from  two-week 
study  lours  to  full  year 
academic  programs.  The 


most  complete  listing  of 
programs  is  contained  in 
‘Vacation  Study  Abroad" 
and  ‘Semester  and  Aca¬ 
demic  Year"  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  ihe  Institute  of 
International  Education. 
809  United  Nations  Plaza. 
New  York.  NY  10017. 

QWhal  resources 
*  arc  available  to 
help  me  decide  what, 
where  and  when  to  study 
abroad? 

A  Your  very  best  re- 

•  source  may  be  right 

on  your  own  campus!  On 
many  campuses  there  are 
study  abroad  (or  interna¬ 
tional!  offices  which  have 
been  created  to  advise  stu¬ 
dents  planning  to  study 

abroad.  Your  study  abroad 
advisor  will  have  all  the 
latest  catalogs,  provide  in¬ 


formation  or  reading  mate¬ 
rials,  travel  details  and  help 

you  find  ihe  program 
which  meets  your  needs. 
Another  goal  source  is  a 
newspaper  called  "Transi¬ 
tions”  (18  Hulst  Road. 

Amherst,  MAOI002)wril- 
len  by  vtudenls  and  other 
travelers  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  various  programs. 
The  National  Association 
For  Foreign  Student  Af¬ 
fairs.  I860  l9thStreetNW. 
Washington.  DC  20009 
has  a  variety  of  pamphlets 
and  bibliographies  of  inter¬ 
est  to  students  planning  to 
study  abroad. 

Q  Besides  programs 
*  in  Europe,  what 
other  countries  host 
study  abroad  students? 

AThcUSSR.Austra- 
•  lia  and  China  all 


welcome  Muuciii %  mail} 

of  their  institutions.  For 
example,  the  American 
Institute  For  Foreign  Study 
(102  Greenwich  Ave.. 
Greenwich,  CT  06810) 
sponsors  study  abroad  pro¬ 
grams  al  universities  in 
Leningrad.  Sydney  and 
Beijing  for  American  stu¬ 
dents.  A  unique  program 
for  non-Russian  speakers 
is  offered  al  the  Leningrad 
Polytechnic  Institute  in¬ 
cluding  intensive  language 
instruction  (beginning 
through  advanced)  and 
cultural  studies. 


For  additional  in¬ 
formation  on  study 
abroad  programs, 
visit  your  study 
abroad  office. 
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Needs  of  handicapped  ignored 

Bcvcrlv  Bilo’s  commentary  focuses  on  a  campus  problem  thill  has  long 
t»onc  unnoticed  by  both  students  and  administrators.  The  inac¬ 
cessibility  to  the  physically  handicapped  ol  many  Loyola  buildings  and 
facilities  is  not  something  most  of  us  think  about,  but  it  is  a  situation 
from  which  we  ;dl  emerge  as  losers.  Bilo  points  out  that  many 
qualified,  motivated  individuals  decide  against  attending  Loyola 
because  ol  the  enormous  difficulties  lhe\  will  face  in  trving  to  get 
around  what  is,  in  ellecl,  a  hostile  environment.  Thanks  to  a  detailed 
report  bv  senior  Pat  Gallagher,  the  problem  has  now  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  college  council  and  Dean  Cynthia  Greco,  who  is  in 
charge  of  handicapped  students.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  liiken  on  improving  the  accessibility  of  such  basic  facilities 
as  bathrooms  and  elevators.  Perhaps  concerned  students  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  should  Ibrm  a  committee  to  explore  ways  ol  improving 
the  current  situation.  Making  Loyola  100  percent  accessible  to  the 
handicapped  will  require  careful  planning  and  extensive  funds,  but  it 
is  a  project  that  certainly  merits  both. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

A  point  well 
made 

What  a  difference  a  week  makes!  Last 
Monday  I  felt  depressed  and  discouraged 
because  I  thought  a  group  of  Loyola 
students  and  faculty  protestors  was  going 
to  ruin  the  festivities  of  Maryland  Day 
for  our  Andrew  White  medalists,  our 
award-winning  staff  and  faculty,  our 
Who’s  Who  candidates,  and  our 
Distinguished  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

Having  known  and  admired  Barbara 
Mikulski  for  over  thirty  years,  I  thought 
her  voting  record  was  being  distorted  and 
her  integrity  unfairly  impugned  by  the 
protestors.  And  not  only  was  she  being 
punished  but  so  were  all  the  other  award 
recipients.  But  surin’  beggorah  St. 

Patrick  wouldn't  allow  such  internal 
upheaval  to  mar  the  celebration  of  his 
feast  on  this  campus!  Didn’t  the  pro¬ 
testors  exhibit  restraint  and  respect,  and 
even  add  a  lilting  chorus  to  the  Maryland 
Day  activities? 

I  find  myself  today  proud  and  grateful 
to  be  a  member  of  this  Loyola  communi¬ 
ty .  I  am  proud  of  our  protestors  who  felt 
strongly  enough  about  an  issue  to  put 
aside  their  individual  concerns  and  take  a 
public  stand.  1  feel  proud  of  our  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  demonstrated  courage 
in  following  through  on  their  well- 
reasoned  decision  in  spite  of  internal  and 
external  pressure.  And  most  of  all  I  feel 
proud  of  our  campus  community  who 
showed  we  could  tolerate  dissent  without 
rupturing  the  greater  unity  that  binds  us 
together. 

May  the  activism  of  the  protest  now 
serve  to  energize  all  of  us  to  greater 
awareness  of  the  many  issues  demanding 
our  attention.  May  we  welcome  Spring 


CHARLIE  HUSTLER 


together  with  a  renewed  determination 
to  rise  from  our  communal  lethargy  and 
live  well  those  strong  truths  which  we  all 
support.  And  may  we  rejoice 
lightheartedly  with  Dr.  Doris  VanDoren 
for  recognition  of  her  success  in  the 
classroom  and  with  Dave  Cottle  and  his 
lacrosse  learn  for  their  glorious  upset  on 
the  astroturf.  Now  somebody  tell  me 
Loyola  doesn’t  know  how  to  celebrate! 

Faith  D.  Gilroy 

Gilroy  is  a  psychology  professor. 

Studying  on 
Saturday  night 

It’s  4:30  p.m.,  Saturday  in  the 
Loyola/Notre  Dame  library  and  the  lob¬ 
by  is  swarming  with  victims  of  the  end  of 
the  semester  work  crunch.  Lines  are  six 
deep  to  check  out  books  and  there’s  a  20 
minute  wait  at  the  Xerox  machines. 

Wouldn’t  it  make  sense  to  keep  the 
library  open  past  five  o’clock  on  Satur¬ 
day?  Not  everyone  can  afford  to  party 
every  Saturday  night.  But  when  those 
who  need  to  study  are  forced  to  return  to 
their  dorm  rooms,  they’re  hard  pressed  to 
find  a  quiet  place. 

Loyola  should  provide  some  place  for 
students  to  study  where  they  won't  be  in¬ 
terrupted  on  weekends.  Dorm  study 
lounges  are  seldom  noiseless. 

Loyola  should  be  doing  everything  in 
its  power  to  provide  students  with  every 
opportunity  to  pursue  excellence  in 
academics.  Extending  the  library’s  hours 
during  exam  times  and  mid-terms  would 
be  one  way  to  uphold  this  commitment. 

Jodi  Lombardo 

Lombardo  is  a  junior  speech  pathology  major 


Editorial 


Loyola  lacks  handicap  access 


Most  of  us  find  it  relatively  easy  to 
complete  life's  simplest  tasks  —  brushing 
our  teeth,  taking  a  shower,  eating,  and  as 
much  as  we  don’t  like  it,  going  to  classes. 
It  is  rare  that  we  have  to  think  about  how 
we  can  accomplish  these  things.  Rather, 
we  just  get  up,  walk  to  our  classes  from 
our  dorm  rooms  or  cars,  and  generally, 
we  do  this  with  little  or  no  effort. 

However,  suppose  we  were  to  sudden¬ 
ly  find  ourselves  confined  to  a 
wheelchair.  All  of  this  simplicity  would 
change,  wouldn’t  it?  Instead  of  rolling 
out  of  bed  just  in  time  to  race  to  class,  we 
would  have  to  put  forth  a  conscious  effort 
to  wake  up  in  plenty  of  time  to  get  ready. 
We  would  need  a  planned  travel  route. 
Instead  of  dashing  to  the  nearest 
bathroom  when  wc  have  pre-test  jitters, 
we  would  have  to  know  where  the  nearest 
wheelchair  accessible  restrooms  are 
located. 

It  has  recently  been  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  several  administrators  that 
Loyola’s  accessibility  to  handicapped 
students  may  be  inadequate  for  the 
disabled  to  utilize  the  entire  campus. 
This  fact  came  to  light  after  an  Admis¬ 
sion's  tour  guide,  senior  Pat  Gallagher, 
took  several  prospective  students  who  are 
physically  disabled  on  a  campus  tour.  To 
his  dismay  and  embarassment,  he  found 
tht  many  areas  of  the  campus  were  not  fit 
for  wheelchairs.  In  some  instances, 
elevators  (which  may  be  a  handicapped 
student’s  life  line)  were  out  of  order,  and 
several  residence  halls  could  not  be 
entered  due  to  the  presence  of  steps.  In 
response  to  his  frustration,  Gallagher 
compiled  a  seven  page  report  indicating 
areas  which  are  either  completely  inac¬ 
cessible  to  handicapped  students  or  ex¬ 
tremely  challenging  for  them. 

To  gain  an  understanding  of  what 
Gallagher  discovered,  let’s  hypothetically 
take  a  look  at  a  typical  physically  disabled 
person’s  day  at  Loyola. 

First,  let’s  assume  he  is  a  resident. 
Currently,  he  would  not  be  able  to  live  in 
Charleston .  The  only  wheelchair  accessi¬ 
ble  apartment  is  located  in  22D,  facing 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  over 
Charles  Street.  Where  there  once  was  a 
walkway,  there  is  now  mud.  Wynne- 
wood,  Hammerman  and  Ahem  are  also 
inaccessible  to  handicapped  students. 
Consequently,  the  student’s  best  alter¬ 
native  would  be  the  Garden  Apartments 
in  building  C. 

Here,  he  would  be  able  to  utilize  the 
facilities  within  his  apartment  bu  t  when  it 
comes  time  for  him  to  do  his  laundry  he 


Also,  as  the  Garden  Apartment 
residents  are  well  aware,  the  doors 
leading  to  the  first  level  apartments  are 
extremely  heavy.  Imagine  trying  to  open 
one  of  them  sitting  in  a  wheelchair!  It 
would  require  incredible  strength.  And 
finally,  die  only  handicapped  parking  is, 
ironically,  located  outside  of  buildings  A 
and  B 

Incredibly  enough,  if  the  disabled  stu¬ 
dent  wished  to  speak  with  the  Student 
Life  Staff  concerning  these  problems,  he 
would  only  be  able  to  do  so  over  the 
phone  or  through  a  personal  visit  from 
the  staff  member.  The  main  Student  Life 
Office  located  in  Charleston  48C  is  com¬ 
pletely  inaccessible  due  to  a  steep  flight  of 
steps.  The  Dean  of  Student  Develop¬ 
ment,  who  is  in  charge  of  handicapped 
services  is  located  in  Charleston  22D  and 
is  unreachable  at  this  time  due  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  bridge. 

Beverly  Bilo 

Also,  Donna  Swartwout’s  office  in 
Wynnewood  is  at  times  inacessible  as 
well.  In  traveling  from  his  place  of 
residence  in  the  Gardens,  the  student 
would  have  to  enter  Wynnewood  at  die 
front  of  the  building.  After  exerting  his 
efforts,  he  may  find  a  broken  elevator  (a 
common  occurrence  in  Wynnewood!,  or 
he  may  have  to  wait  for  a  student  with  an 
elevator  key. 

Another  area  of  difficulty  for  the 
physically  disabled  student  would  be  the 
library.  A  student  in  a  wheelchair  can 
enter  the  library  (if  he  can  open  the  doors 
which  are  extremely  heavy)  and  he  can 
have  access  to  every  floor,  but  oddly 
enough,  the  rows  of  bookshelves  are  too 
narrow  for  him  to  wheel  himself  through 
if  he  needs  to  do  research. 

The  campus  health  services  would  also 
generate  problems  for  the  disabled  stu¬ 
dent.  The  ramps  to  the  building  are  not 
connected  to  the  cement  and  the  door¬ 
ways  to  the  examining  rooms  are  not 
quite  wide  enough.  It  seems  rather 
strange  that  this  facility  would  not  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  a  physically  disabled  person 
especially  since  these  students  would  tend 
to  need  these  services  relatively  frequent¬ 
ly- 

Granted,  there  have  not  been  a  lot  of 
physically  handicapped  students  on  our 
campus.  This  could  be  why  there  has  not 
been  too  much  concern  among  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  Loyola  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions.  Our  facilities  for  the  handicapped 
do  fall  under  the 


is  always  pushing  its  student  to  perform 
at  the  highest  levels.  The  administration 
encourages  students  to  reach  out  and  do 
more  than  "just  make  the  grade."  Maybe 
it  is  time  for  Loyola  College,  as  a  Jesuit 
institution  to  excel  in  all  areas  of  campus 
life,  including  handicapped  accessibility. 

The  college  handbook  states,  ‘Loyola 
College  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  physcal  handicap."  But  is  this  in¬ 
deed  true?  Theoretically,  it  is  sound  — 
all  qualified  handicapped  students  who 
apply  will  be  accepted.  However,  if  these 
students  find  Loyola’s  facilities  inade¬ 
quate,  they  will  look  elsewhere. 

Wc  lose  tremendously  when  qualified 
students  turn  from  Loyola  College  due  to 
such  amendable  problems.  According  to 
the  college  catalog,  Loyola  seeks  students 
who  ‘will  become  participating  members 
in  the  college  community. ..contribute  to 
the  intellectual  growth  and 
development  . .  develop  a  social 
awareness... and  develop  their  own 
understanding  and  appreciation  of 
spiritual  values." 

The  catalog  also  states  that  Loyola 
College  ‘welcomes  applications  from 
men  and  women  of  character,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  motivation."  These 
physically  disabled  people  truly  exhibit 
these  qualities  and  should  be  given  equal 
opportunities  in  all  areas  of  life,  in¬ 
cluding  campus  life  and  accessibility. 

True,  revamping  the  campus  to  be 
completely  handicapped  accessible  will 
involve  tremendous  amounts  of  money. 
But,  with  a  determination  to  improve, 
money  can  be  found.  Why  not  have  the 
senior  gift  go  towards  improving  areas  of 
campus?  Fund-raisers  can  be  organized 
to  raise  money  for  improvements. 

With  a  conscicntous  effort,  changes 
can  be  made  over  time.  Loyola's  facilities 
will  improve  and  this  in  turn  will  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  education  we  receive 
—  intellectually,  socially,  and  spiritually. 

Loyola  College  was  founded  in  the 
Jesuit  tradition  and  it  has  a  mission 
which  is  “concerned  with  the  whole  of 
man's  life."  Loyola  has  been  influenced 
by  the  insights  Irom  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
Saint  Ignatius  Loyola.  As  stated  in  the 
student  handbook,  these  include  “impa¬ 
tience  with  mediocrity,  flexibility  and 
adaptation,  openness  to  change... and 
the  sanctity  and  preeminence  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  person  as  a  person,  so  we  meet 
that  person  where  he  or  she  is." 

With  this  in  mind,  it  seems  rather 
ironic  that  Campus  Ministries  and  the 
Jesuit  Residence  are  completely  inac- 


would  have  to  go  to  building  D.  Difficul-  £°.  l^V,u?der.  *‘ef  £^e.l,ne,s.  °L*C  cessible  to  handicapped  students'.  Why 
ty  would  anse  here  because  there  is  not  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (section  504),  ^  we  for  mediocritv  in  this  are! 

but  in  satisfying  these  guidelines,  can  a 
disabled  student  fully  utilize  Loyola's 
facilities?  Can’t  Loyola  expand  upon 
these  minimal  requirements? 

Loyola  College  constantly  strives  to 
improve  the  quality  of  its  education  and 


an  accessible  route  to  this  building  for  a 
wheelchair  —  there  is  not  a  dip  in  the 
curb  lor  him  to  wheel  himself  onto  and  if 
he  attempted  to  go  through  the  parking 
lot,  a  parked  car  may  block  his  way  onto 
the  sidewalk. 


-  settling  for  mediocrity  in  this  area 
of  campus  life?  It  sounds  like  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  values,  doesn’t  it?  Maybe  this  is 
something  the  administrators  and 
especially  the  students  should  think 
about. 

Bilo  is  a  senior  sociology  major. 


Rose  may  lose  this  gamble 


If  he  touches  the  bill  of  his  cap,  it 
means  steal.  If  he  slaps  his  elbow  and 
then  touches  his  belt,  it  means  bunt.  If 
the  sign  is  thigh  to  shoulder  to  chin,  it 
means  put  an  even  grand  on  “Shalimaris 
Dream,"  15  to  1,  during  the  fifth  race  at 
the  track  for  me.  If  he  places  a  hand  over 
his  heart,  it  means  Tm  good  for  it,  trust 
me." 

According  to  a  story  in  the  New  York 
Post ,  Pete  Rose  owes  bookies  over 
$500,000  in  gambling  debts. 

I  never  did  like  Pete  Rose.  I  am  an 
avid  baseball  fan  and  Rose  epitomizes  all 
that  a  player  should  have:  talent  and  hus¬ 
tle.  He  has  reached  and  broken  plateaus 
which  people  thought  never  would  be 
challenged.  I  still  don’t  like  him.  My  opi¬ 
nion  stems  oddly  from  a  baseball  card  I 
bought  in  1979,  Rose’s  first  year  with  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies  after  15  seasons 
with  the  Cincinnati  Reds.  The  arrogant, 
snarl-lipped,  gum  cracking  first  baseman 
wore  a  set  of  sideburns  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  sported  a  shaggy  brown  mop- 
top.  He  probably  got  his  first  haircut 
when  he  was  five  and  hadn’t  changed  its 
style  since.  A  Grecian  Formula  television 
commercial  drew  attention  to  Rose’s 
mane  as  we  watched  it  transform  from 
aged  gray  to  youthful  brown.  I  hated  that 
commercial,  too. 

Rose,  bom  and  raised  in  Cincinnati,  is 
now  the  manager  of  the  once  Big  Red 
Machine.  His  24  year  playing  career  in¬ 
cluded  the  modem  National  League  hit¬ 
ting  streak  record  (44  games  in  1978)  and 
the  all-time  major  league  hits  record 
(4192  in  1985).  Never  a  glamorous 
homerun  hitter,  Rose  would  slap  the  ball 
around  the  field  stretching  singles  into 
doubles  and  doubles  into  triples  with  his 
trademark  head-first  slides.  Among 
other  recognition,  he  was  named 
outstanding  professional  athlete  of  the 
year  in  1975  and  was  a  shoe-in  for  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

Rose  was  a  shoe-in  for  the  honor 
because,  among  other  reasons,  he 
smashed  the  record  established  by  the  , 
legendary  Ty  Cobb.  Unfortunately,  * 
there  now  seems  to  be  some  thorns  with  t 


this  Rose  (I  had  to  use  at  least  one  floral 
cliche).  Accusations  of  sports  gambling 
have  seriously  jeopardized  his  present 
career  and  future  Hall  of  Fame  nomina¬ 
tion.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  players 
in  modem  baseball  history,  but  now 
what?  What  will  the  baseball  commis¬ 
sioner,  officials,  and  fans  think  when  he 
becomes  eligible  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1992? 

First,  the  investigation  into  the 
charges  against  Rose.  If  it  is  shown  that 
Rose  illegally  bet  on  baseball  games  or 
other  sports  he  could  be  fined,  sentenced, 
and  suspended  from  baseball  for  at  least 
one  year.  If  it  is  proven  that  he  bet  on 
games  involving  his  own  Cincinnati 
Reds  he  could  be  banned  from  baseball 
for  life.  Any  banishment  could  result  in 
Rose’s  removed  from  1992  Hall  of  Fame 
nominees.  Friend  Paul  Janszen  says  he 
sat  in  the  stands  during  ball  games  while 
Rose  flashed  baseball-like  signals  to  him 
from  the  dugout  related  to  betting.  Ron 
Peters,  Rose’s  alleged  principal 
bookmaker,  told  baseball  investigators 
he  could  supply  information  proving 
Rose  bet  on  baseball  games.  A  third  per¬ 
son  has  linked  Janszen,  the  middleman, 
to  Peters,  the  bookie. 

In  addition,  a  covert  federal  investiga¬ 
tion  revealed  that  an  incognito  ‘agent" 
took  bets  on  baseball  games  in  excess  of 
$16,000  fora  man  identified  as ‘Cl  ."Ap¬ 
parently,  this  "Gl"  is  Pete  Rose.  The 
federal  involvement  originated  as  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  tax  payments  (or  the  lack 
thereof)  from  the  selling  of  Pete  Rose 
memorabilia.  One  source  said  Rose  sold 
the  bat  and  ball  from  his  record-breaking 
4192nd  hit  for  approximately  $175,000. 
Another  source  said  he  knew  of  someone 
who  thought  he  owned  Rose’s  famous 
bat.  Apparently,  there  might  be  a  couple 
of  the  one-and-only  bats,  balls,  jerseys, 
caps  connected  to  the  4192nd  hit  in  cir¬ 
culation.  Must  be  nice  to  buy  a  Louisville 
slugger  for  $35,  scratch  it  up,  rub  some 
pine  tar  on  it,  and  sell  it  for  $175,000.  A 
dozen  bats  and  Rose  would  be  well  out  of 
debt. 

But  it’s  not  like  Rose  is  penniless.  First, 
the  salaries  ball  players  reel  in  are 
ludicrous,  even  salaries  forex-superstars 
turned  managers.  Rose  should  make 
close  to  $500,000  this  season.  Besides 
Rose’s  comfortable  income,  there  are  en¬ 
dorsements  from  various  companies, 
from  Mizuno  sporting  goods  in  Japan  to 
Joe  Shmoe's  IHOP  in  Cincinnati,  speak¬ 
ing  engagements  and  personal  ap¬ 
pearances,  selling  authentic  and  bogus 
memorabilia,  and  returns  from  (wiser) 


investments. 

Then  there  are  these  baseball-card 
show  scams.  Fans  pay  a  fee  of  as  much  as 
S20  to  stand  in  line  to  get  their  favorite 
stars’  autograph,  something  they  could 
do  at  the  ballpark  with  a  little  pcrsistance 
and  luck.  While  getting  autographs,  the 
fans  are  attracted  to  all  kinds  of  cheap 
merchandise  at  inflated  prices.  Rose,  a 
regular  at  such  shows,  can  rake  in 
$20,000  at  one  show. 

Rose  is  known  to  love  the  ponies,  bet¬ 
ting  legally  and  heavily  at  racetracks. 
Although  his  gambling  is  unfortunate 
and  perhaps  even  a  sickness,  it  is  his 
money  to  do  with  as  he  pleases.  The  con¬ 
cern  is  what  major  league  investigators 
discover  about  Rose’s  alleged  (and  more 
than  likely)  illegal  gambling  and  the 
commissioner’s  response.  Baseball,  and 
professional  sports  in  general,  has  seen  its 
share  of  scandalous  activity:  assault  and 
battery,  drugs  and  alcohol,  adultery  and 
promiscuity.  Superstars  Mickey  Mantle 
and  Willie  Mays  were  both  prohibited 
from  seeking  employment  within 
baseball  after  their  retirements  because 
of  their  connections  to  legal  gambling. 

Sure,  there  needs  to  be  an  official 
penalty  imposed  on  Rose.  Especially  if 
his  illegal  gambling  involved  the  Reds. 
There  is  no  way,  except  by  personal 
testimony,  to  establish  that  Rose 
deliberately  threw  games  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  his  wagers.  If  he  bet  on 
Reds  games,  the  conditions  would  have 
to  be  against  a  Reds  victory.  You  can  in¬ 
tentionally  strike  out  or  drop  a  flyball  at¬ 
tempting  to  lose  a  game.  You  cannot  in¬ 
tentionally  hit  a  nomerun  or  make  a 
spectacular  diving  catch  attempting  to 
win  a  game.  And  it’s  not  like  Rose  is 
managing  the  powerful  Big  Red 
Machine  of  old.  It  is  only  logical  that  the 
bet  would  be  placed  on  his  team  to  lose. 

I  still  don’t  like  Pete  Rose.  I  guess  I 
never  will.  He  is  a  bigger  idiot  than  I 
always  thought  he  was  and  I  think  he  has 
a  serious  problem.  But  it  will  be  a  sad  day 
if  the  allegations  develop  and  the  com¬ 
missioner  announces  the  necessary 
•  penalty.  It  would  be  an  even  sadder  day 
•for  baseball  if  this  mess  results  in  Rose’s 
losing  his  once  frce-ticket  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  One  cannot  ignore  what  Rose  ac¬ 
complished  as  a  player,  what  he  did  on 
■  the  diamond.  Ty  Cobb,  possibly  the 
.greatest  hitter  in  baseball  history,  ended 
his  career  in  1928  with  4192  hits.  It  was 
not  until  an  incredible  57  years  later  that  | 
the  record  was  broken.  For  that,  Rose  1 
should  be  remembered  and  honored  in 
- 1992. 
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lxilten  To  The  Editor  may  be  declined  if 
found  libelous,  objectionable,  or  obscene. 
The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material 
■for  the  Opinion  page.  Correspondence 
I  should  be  addressed  to: 

The  Greyhound 

West  Wynnewood  Towers  -  T4W 
■  Loyola  College 

4501  North  Charles  Street  i 

•  Baltimore,  Maryland  21210-2699  ' 
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MEASURE  OF  HIRING  EXPECTATIONS* 


Business 


Employers  plan  continued  hiring 


,  Employers  throughout  the  country  are 
,  continuing  their  search  for  additional 
;  workers,  according  to  the  quarterly 

•  Employment  Outlook  Survey  of  Man¬ 
power  Inc.,  the  worldwide  temporary 

help  service. 

The  survey  of  nearly  14.000  business 
;  firms  indicates  that  30  percent  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  employment  levels  during  the  se- 
•cond  quarter  of  this  year,  while  just  6 
percent  foresee  staff  cutbacks.  An  addi¬ 
tional  61  percent  will  remain  at  present 
levels  and  3  percent  are  not  sure  yet.  In 
[the  second  quarter  of  last  year,  29  per¬ 
-cent  planned  additions,  6  percent  an- 
(ticipated  declines,  and  62  percent 
-expected  no  change. 

•  The  present  plans  appear  to  be  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  general  employment  expan¬ 
sion  that  began  in  1984  and  persisted 
•with  margin^  increases  since  that  time," 
-observed  Mitchell  S.  Fromstetn,  Man¬ 
power  President.  “It  appears  many  firms 
-arc  having  difficulty  recruiting  the 
-workers  they  need,"  he  observed.  “Labor 
market  shortages  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  widespread." 

Seasonal  hiring  patterns  were  the  most 
pronounced,  according  to  Fromstein. 
He  said  the  Construction  industry  and 
Services  firms  forecast  the  strongest  ac¬ 
tivity.  Durable  Goods  Manufacturers 
are  also  optimistic. 

The  Midwest  region  was  clearly  the 
leading  area,  tis  the  prosp&t  of  spring¬ 
time  weather  accelerated  the  willingness 
to  add  staff.  The  Northeast  and  South 
are  close  to  the  national  average  and 
Western  states  lag  somewhat  behind. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Construction  firms  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  onset  of  spring  weather.  A 


total  ol  37  percent  plan  to  add  to  employ¬ 
ment  rolls  and  8  percent  anticipate  staff 
declines.  This  seasonal  employment 
boom  makes  Construction  the  most  op¬ 
timistic  industry  in  the  nation.  Hiring  ac¬ 
tivity  will  be  exceptionally  strong  in  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast. 

DURABLE  GOODS 
MANUFACTURING 

For  three  consecutive  years,  Durable 
Goods  Manufacturers  have  forecast 
steadily  increasing  year-to-year  staffing 
plans.  Midwestern  and  Southern 
manufacturers  are  the  most  bullish.  Na¬ 
tionally,  33  percent  will  be  recruiting 
more  workers  and  6  percent  will  trim 
their  employment  rolls. 

NON-DURABLE  GOODS 
MANUFACTURING 

With  the  exception  of  some  softness  in 
the  West,  all  regions  show  a  similar 
oudook  for  the  coming  three  months. 
Other  areas  are  within  two  points  of  the 
national  average,  in  which  30  percent 
will  expand  employment  and  6  percent 
plan  declines. 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  TRADES 

Always  among  the  springtime  leaders, 
Wholesale  &  Retail-firms  again  plan  ag¬ 
gressive  hiring  in  the  coming  quarter.  As 
has  been  the  case  with  other  strong  sec¬ 
tors,  Wholesalers  &  Retailers  maintain  a 
steady  pattern  of  demand  for  new 
employees  in  recent  years,  with  a  gradual 
growth  reflected  in  the  past  ten  years.  For 
the  coming  quarter,  32  percent  report 
they  are  still  searching  for  employees  and 
5  percent  will  reduce  staff. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

•The  DPMA  will  also  be  sponsoring  a  Panel  Discussion  with  six  alumni  in  con- 
(unenon  with  the  University  of  Baltimore  and  UMBC  student  chapters.  The  topic 
will  be  “What  We’re  Doing  Now."  Contact  Nadine  Andrews  at  433-8739 

•Elections  for  LAMBDA  ALPHA  CHI  (LAC)  were  held  on  Tuesday  March  21 
The  New  Officers  are: 

President  Anthony  D’Antona 

Vice  President  Jennifer  Tcmay 
Secretary  Daniel  McGuire 

Treasurer  Matthew  Mellott 

The  new  faculty  advisor  for  the  89-90  school  year  will  be  Dr.  Kermit  Keeling.  The 
members  of  LAC  would  like  to  thank  Dr  Jahal  Soroosh  for  his  many  hours  of  hard 
work  and  dedication  to  the  club  Dr  Soroosh  was  very  instrumental  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  LAC's  bid  to  become  a  member  of  Beta  Alpha  Psi,  the  National 
Accounting  Fraternity.  For  any  further  information  regarding  LAC,  contact  Dr  Kermit 
Keeling  or  one  of  thr  newly  elected  officers. 


We’re  Ready 
For  The 
New  LSAT. 
Are  You? 


If  you're  one  of  the  thousands  of  student  who  will 
be  studying  for  the  LSAT  this  June,  you  could  be 
preparing  for  an  exam  that's  already  outdated. 

While  other  prep  courses  are  still  teaching  the  old 
test,  Stanley  H.  Kaplan  has  already  designed  a  whole 
new  course  so  you'll  breeze  through  the  new  LSAT 
revised  logic  and  reading  sections. 

What  hasn't  changed  is  our  formula  for  success. 
Small  classes,  expert  instruction,  a  distinguished 
research  faculty,  135  Centers  nationwide  and  bur  50 
years  of  experience.  So  call  us  today.  We  re  ready  to 
prepare  you  for  the  new  LSAT 


jg  STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 

&  Take  Kaplan  Or  Take  Your  Chances 

Call  days,  evenings  or  weekends 

243-1456 


3121  St.  Paul  Street 


Baltimore,  Md.  21218 


SERVICES 

All  parts  of  the  country  reflect  a  bright 
outlook  for  Services  firms,  except  the 
West.  Nationally,  the  picture  remains 
close  to  that  of  die  past  two  years,  as  30 
percent  plan  additional  employment  and 
5  percent  anticipate  declines. 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE  &  REAL 
ESTATE 

With  staff  cutbacks  common  in 
finance  firms  recently,  employee  search 
activity  in  this  sector  has  slowed 
somewhat  from  the  peak  levels  of 
1984-86,  but  the  need  for  additional 
workers  in  insurance  companies  tends  to 
balance  the  declines  in  investment  com¬ 
panies.  A  clear  decline  is  evident  in  the 
Northeast,  where  much  of  the  industry  is 
centered. 

TRANSPORTATION  &  PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 

The  forecast  among  Transportation  & 
Public  Utilities  companies  exceeds  that  of 
any  quarter  in  the  past  four  years.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  exceptional  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  where  second  quarter 
strength  is  common.  The  South  and 
West,  however,  are  below  average. 

EDUCATION  -  PUBLIC  & 
PRIVATE 

Following  the  seasonal  flurry  of  activi¬ 
ty  in  the  past  six  months,  Education 
employers  are  consolidating  their  staffs 
as  the  end  of  the  school  year  draws  near. 
Still,  this  should  be  better  than  any  se¬ 
cond  quarter  on  record,  primarily  due  to 


EARN  $300  FOR  4  DAYS  WORK! 

MaJe  College  Students  — 

-  Aged  18-25  - 

Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine 
is  recruiting  students  for  research  project 

choose  to  work  1  or  2  days  a  week 
transportation  provided! 

verification  of  enrollment  required 

Call  Roz  550-0044 
or  Karen  550-0007  bpru 


Arthur  Young  director 
speaks  to  LAC 


by  Norccn  McGinn 

Business  Staff  Wnlrr 

Rciha  Valdcras,  the  Baltimore  direc¬ 
tor  of  tax  lor  Arthur  Young,  spoke  to  (he 
members  ol  Lambda  Alpha  Chi  (LAC) 
at  their  professional  business  meeting  on 
Thursday,  March  21.  The  topic  was 
marketing  in  the  field  of  Public  Accoun- 
ting. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Big  Eight  firms  were 
so  much  in  demand  that  they  did  not 
have  to  advertise  The  public  accounting 
firms  would  wait  for  businesses  to  come 
to  them  lor  accounting  services.  Today 
that  is  not  the  case,  especially  in 
Baltimore  where  there  are  many 
reputable  local  accounting  firms.  The  Big 
Eight  firms  are  experiencing  competition. 
Also,  there  are  only  approximately  twen¬ 
ty  Large  businesses  in  Baltimore  and  they 
remain  relatively  loyal  to  the  public  ac¬ 
counting  firms  which  they  have 
Therefore,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
necessary  lor  the  public  accounting  firms 
to  market  themselves  in  order  for  them  to 


sustain  their  current  liusin  ss  and  allow 
lor  growth  within  their  practice. 

Roll  a  Valdera.s  says  that  by 
marketing  Arthur  Young  hopes  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  practice  into  new  markets  and 
strengthen  their  image.  Retha  Valderas 
look  tile  time  to  explain  her  nine  step 
plan  on  how  to  market.  The  first  and 
most  important  step  is  setting  a  target 
market.  Arthur  Young  is  seeking  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  practice  into  the  areas  of  high 
and  bio-tech  markets.  Valdcras  also  sug¬ 
gested  the  joining  of  professional 
business  organizations  which  are  ex¬ 
cellent  sources  of  contacts.  Marketing  in 
business  publications  can  l>e  accomp¬ 
lished  through  actual  advertisements  or 
technical  articles.  Retha  Valderas  says 
that  the  specialized  seminars  Arthur 
Young  offered  has  provided  themselves 
with  several  clients. 

In  her  closing  words,  Retha  V.ildenis 
stressed  the  essential  importance  of  lear¬ 
ning  how  to  market  early  in  one's  career. 
Building  a  successful  network  ol  contacts 
is  a  beneficial  step  lora  successful  career. 


exceptional  strength  in  the  South  and 
West.  Of  those  contacted  nationally,  16 
percent  reported  higher  staffing  expecta¬ 
tions  and  5  percent  planned  to  trim 
down. 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Government  units  and  agencies 
should  continue  to  be  a  rather  happy 
hunting  ground  for  jobseekers.  Continu¬ 
ing  a  trend  of  the  past  two  years,  26  per¬ 
cent  of  those  queried  said  they  would  be 
recruiting  new  workers  and  4  percent 
were  effecting  cutbacks.  By  far  the 
strongest  oudook  is  in  the  Midwest, 
where  expectations  are  well  ahead  of  any 
quarter  in  the  past  10  years. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 
SURVEY 

Manpower  Inc.  conducts  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Oudook  Survey  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  It  is  a  measure  of  employer  inten¬ 
tions  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
permanent  workforce,  and  during  its 
twelve-year  history  has  been  a  significant 
indicator  of  employment  trends.  The 
survey,  conducted  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  February,  is  based  upon 
telephone  interview  with  nearly  14,000 
public  and  private  employers  in  427  U.S. 
cities.  Manpower  Inc  is  the  world's 
largest  temporary  service  firm,  annually 
providing  employment  to  ngflrly 
1,000,000  people  through  its  nearly 
1 ,400  offices  in  34  countries  Office  ser¬ 
vices  account  for  more  than  half  of  the 
assignments  in  which  its  temporary 
workforce  is  engaged. 

This  information  was  provided  by  the  Man¬ 
power  Inc.  Public  Relations  Department. 


TAX  FORM  HOTLINE 


HJ-Supply  Americas  State  lax  Forms 


^  j  -  , - 1 


Nation-Wide 
FAX  (703)323-7648 
Postal  Orawi  190 
Memfiekj.  Virginia  22116 


•  48-Hour  Turnaround 
i  Overnight  Oelwy 
Available 

i  lax  Forms  For  All 
50  States 

i  Guaranteed  Oetrvery 


When  You  Need  The  Form.  WeYe  Got  it' 


IRS  issues  special  claim 
procedures 


Baltimore  Ihe  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  issued  a  special  claim  pro¬ 
cedure  lor  taxpayers  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  who  may  have 
understated  the  tax  withheld  on  their  1985  tax  returns.  A  claim  for  the  refund  of 
additional  tax  withholdings  must  be  made  by  April  17,  1989. 

“Taxpayers  should  review  their  1985  tax  returns,  especially  if  tax  withholdings 
was  reported  on  a  Form  1099,"  explained  Phil  Brand,  IRS  District  Director  lor 
Maryland  and  Washington,  D.C.  “I!  they  have  not  claimed  all  their  withholdings 
for  1985,  they  should  file  a  special  claim  " 

This  claim  can  be  filed  on  a  Form  I040X,  “Amended  U.S.  Individual  Income- 
Tax  Return,”  explaining  that  there  are  additional  wiffiholding  credits  for  1985 
The  1040X  should  be  noted  "1985  INCOME  TAX  WITHHOLDING 
CLAIM  ."  Include  copies  of  the  Forms  1099  or  other  withholding  documents  to 
help  IRS  substantiate  the  withholding  which  was  not  claimed  on  the  original 
return  The  claim  must  include  the  taxpayer’s  name,  address  and  social  security 
number  and  be  signed  and  dated.  Mail  these  special  claims  to:  Problem  Resolution 
Officer,  Philadelphia  Service  Center,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  P.O.  Box  16053. 
Philadelphia,  PA  191 14. 

We  are  changing  our  procedures  in  our  document  matching  program  for  the 
tax  year  1987  and  lururc  years  to  ensure  that  all  taxpayers  in  Maryland  and  The 
District  ol  Columbia  who  might  not  have  claimed  all  their  withholding  tax  will  get 
any  refunds  which  may  be  due,"  said  Brand.  "Claims  lor  1985  must  be  filed  by 
April  1 7  Alter  the  Service  completes  a  review  of  its  records,  we  will  issue  further 
instructions  concerning  tax  year  1986,"  Brand  said. 

Forms  I040X  arc  available  at  your  load  IRS  office. 

This  information  has  been  provided  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  District  Office  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Philosophy  ? 
Louvain  ! 

Thinking  about  a  solid  training  in 
philosophy  ?  Leuven  offers  graduate 
and  undergraduate  programs  in 
English.  Write  for  more  information, 
or  ask  your  department-chairperson. 


Katholieke 

Universiteit 

Leuven 

Institute  o (  Philosophy 

Kardinaal  Mercierplein  2 
B-3000  Leuven 
Belgium 


STUDENT  INCOME. 

A  good  part-time  job  that  doesn’t  interfere  with 
class  schedules,  study  time  and  after-school  activities 
isn’t  easy  to  find  for  most  high  school  students.  That’s 
why  the  nearby  Army  Reserve  makes  so  much  sense. 

After  completing  Basic  Training  and  Advanced 
Individual  Training,  you’ll  serve  one  weekend  a  month 
(usually  two  8-hour  days,  so  even  Saturday  night  is  free) 
and  earn  over  $80  per  weekend.  You  will  go  on  two 
weeks  annual  training  at  full  Army  pay 

To  find  out  how  you  can  qualify  for  Army  Reserve 
student  income,  call: 

YORK  HOAD  RECRUITING  STATION 
5438  YORK  ROAD 
(301)  435-1512 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAM  BE.  ARMY  RESERVE. 


Lifestyles 


Amnesty  candlelight  vigil  sheds 
light  on  human  rights  abuses 


by  Jill  A.  Jasuta 

Lfestyles  Editor 

The  match  scraped  across  the  card¬ 
board,  shootinvout  a  tiny  flame,  fighting 
the  darkness  of  the  chapel.  Within 
minutes,  abou'  100  tiny  candles  were  lit 
—  100  spots  of  light  merged  together, 
creating  a  soft,  difhise  light. 

The  candles  were  held  by  srudents, 
faculty  and  other  members  of  the  Loyola 
community. They  gathered  last  Thurs¬ 
day  for  a  human  rights  candlelight  vigil, 
sponsored  by  Amnesty  International,  to 
celebrate  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

This  declaration  was  written  40  years 
ago,  not  as  a  law,  but  to  tell  the  world  that 
all  people  should  be  able  to  live  in  safety, 
freedom  and  peace.  "The  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  for  all  teaching  about  human 
rights  and  responsibilities,”  Amnesty  In¬ 
ternational  says. 

Appropriately,  the  vigil  was  lull  of 
awareness  and  concern  for  human 
rights,  in  the  form  of  music,  poetry,  in- 
sipirational  and  haunting  words 

After  the  band  Out  of  the  Blue  per¬ 
formed,  Fr.  Joseph  Scllinger  read  from 
the  Old  Testament,  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  rescuing  “those  unjustly  depriv¬ 
ed  of  liberty  .” 

The  participants  held  a  candle  in  one 
hand  and  a  copy  of  the  declaration  in  the 
other  hand,  heads  bent  to  follow  the 
words  as  they  were  spoken  aloud  by  16 
members  of  the  Loyola  community.  The 


speakers  represented  most  facets  of 
Loyola,  from  professors  of  philosophy, 
English,  physics  and  economics  to 
members  of  personnel  and  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  preamble,  proclamation  and  30 
articles  of  the  declaration  strive  for 
universal  respect  for  human  rights.  Some 
articles  echo  parts  of  our  own  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  Bill  of  Rights, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
basic  freedoms  are  not  realized  by  many 
countries:  ‘Everyone  has  a  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  security  of  person.  ,  the  right 
to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and 
religion . ..  the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful 
assembly  and  association." 

“But  the  declaration  is  only  nice  words 
and  ideas  until  we  do  something,”  said 
l  om  Myers,  president  of  the  Young 
Jcmocrats.  Myers  was  one  of  several  • 
tudents  from  eight  clubs  at  Loyola  who 
poke  about  the  importance  of  human 
ighis. 

David  Yungmann  of  die  Young 
Republicans  reminded  the  participants, 
‘We  would  probably  be  jailed  in  many 
:ountries  for  doing  what  we’re  doing 
tonight.”  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
standing  up  and  fighting  human  suffer¬ 
ing  instead  of  taking  our  freedom  for 
granted. 

Members  of  die  Black  Students 
Association,  including  president  Jac¬ 
queline  Lewis,  read  poems  by  black  ar¬ 
tists.  The  subjects  ranged  from  slavery, 
when  Alricans  were  taken  from  their 
homes  and  forced  into  bondage,  to  the 


Out  of  the  Blue  performs  for  the  candlelight  vigil  in  the  chapel. 


times  of  Jim  Crow  laws,  when  blacks 
could  not  even  legally  take  books  out  of 
the  library.  There  were  also  several 
poems  that  dealt  with  the  modem  life  of 
blacks. 

Concern  for  human  rights  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  concern  for  all  life  by  Steve 
Speaks  of  the  Environmental  Awareness 
Club.  “Non-human  animals  seem  to  suf¬ 
fer  more  dian  humans,"  he  said.  He 
quoted  the  American  Indian,  Chief  Seat- 
de:  “The  earth  docs  not  belong  to  man. 
Man  belongs  to  the  earth." 


“The  vigil  is  a  spreading  oj 
the  light;  to  make  people 
aware.  ” 


Ann  Lambdin 


Not  only  must  human  rights  and 
animal  rights  be  defended,  but  the  rights 
of  the  the  unborn  must  be  defended  as 
well,  according  to  Stewart  Barbera, 
president  of  Evergreens  For  Life.  “All  life 
is  sacred,"  he  said.  “All  life  comes  from 
God." 

Patrick  Roff,  president  of  the 
Philosophy  Club,  then  defended 
women’s  rights  by  encouraging  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  pro-choice  march  this 
weekend. 

The  creation  of  the  declaration  was  a 
reaction  to  the  horrors  of  the  two  world 
wars  and  the  Holocaust.  Kathryn 
Shaughnessy  of  Pax  Christi,  expressed 
disappointment  that  “even  after  40  years, 
our  world  still  fails  to  follow  these  basic 
tenets  [of  the  declaration]." 

Amnesty  International  strives  to 
change  this.  Ann  Lambdin,  president  of 
the  Loyola  chapter  of  Amnesty  Interna¬ 
tional,  explained  that  it  fights  for  three 
main  causes:  (1)  the  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  conscience  who  are  jailed 
because  of  their  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
political  beliefs,  as  long  as  they  have  not 
used  violence,  (2)  fair  and  prompt  trials, 
and  (3)  the  end  of  torture  and  execution. 

The  Amnesty  International  symbol  of 
a  candle  surrounded  by  barbed  wire 
scemd  to  fit  in  well  with  the  vigil.  “The 
vigil  is  a  spreading  of  the  light;  to  make 
people  aware,”  said  Lambdin. 

Before  Out  of  the  Blue’s  closing  songs, 
Stephanie  Bellusci  of  Amnesty  Interna¬ 
tional  had  words  of  inspiration  and  warn¬ 
ing.  “This  quiet  protest  of  human  abuse 
is  to  remind  us  how  much  needs  to  be 
done  and  to  encourage  us  how  much  we 
can  do." 

“Silence  condones  abuse,"  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  we  at  Loyola  will  not  be 
silent.”  I 
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CHORDBUSTERS!  Loyola's  all-male  a  cappella  group,  the  Chimes,  gave  a  spirited 
performance  at  last  Saturday's  Chordbusters.  Featured  with  the  Chimes  were  the  Belles  and 
groups  from  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  and  Franklin  and  Marshall.  The  highlight  or 
the  evening  was  an  entertaining  appearance  from  a  local  barbershop  quartet-style  group  calling 
themselves  the  "Over-the-Hill  Street  Blues." 


Williams  encourages  activism 


Campus  Paperback  Bestsellers 


I  Tr*  Bonfire  oltrta  Vanilla*.  By  Tom  Wofle  iBanu/n  JJ95) 
LiAl  yeod  and  mo  Amo, con  of  l‘n  m  mo  (*Oi 
I  Tnortp  Tha  An  01  rne  Dw.  by  Coma  j  Tnxng  w«v  Tiny 
ni  fwama*  SC  95 1  Tmv  >3,  rot,  m  doom 
1  Tha  Euaniiai  Calvin  and  MoOOat  0,  3d  WMreon 
(Andfewa s McMeaf  Jl295|M«cCoVn4Hoooo'.cortooni 
l  ThaAccidanial  TourttCbyAnne  Tyv*  IBocUay  SA9SI 
Odd  oomoaac  ifo  o*  a  sorei  ai«* 

5  Chao*.  Oy  Jama,  Gaa»  |P*ngon  SB  95 1 
Record,  da  orm  ct  a  nea  sconce 

‘  Tha  TommytrtocOare.  Dy  SooTon  Ano  iSgnol  NAl  SS951 
Tno  tami  by  via  'Kmg'  of  honors 

T  Deferred  by  Tore  Monaon  |PK»n*  NAL  SB  95 1 

Protore*,  alaesng  cKoracfa  of  surer,  and  <s  aflormlfn 
i  The  Shad  5  eats  re.  by  Rosomuoa  Pecner  (Dee  U  95 1 
Novel  ol  pjsson  end  naorty soli  set  n  Lorejon  and  Ccrmaoi 
•  Codepandani  no  More,  by  MofoUy  Boos* 

iHajoOen  Harper  A  Roa.  SB  95 1  Sorting  your  own  froOlems 
10  Tale,  loo  TldlUh  lo  Tell,  d,  Berea  Breamed 
IL«e  Broan  17  95 1  More  of  atom  County 


New  G  Recommended 


B«tO»  Crf  Of  Froodom.  by  James  M  McPber**  (BaUtuvj 
S1«  95 1  errors*  and  an^yva  of  N  Ort  Wupj 
Th«  Utucoocort  by  JuUn  kUy  (OeffWy  *4%) 

Boo*  two  crf  Irtorvenbon  S kflkirfy  wmv**  v cf*o*ogr  "»»iho*ogy 
orxJ  *n*9*ubor« 

TboSfxtiM.  by  TcdOGrfS*  |&anUm  Jl?9S| 

Compeirtj  •ccocrrf  of »  ftuporcfOfQOd  (Jtcada  Aemrrects 
igentratonriltiglory  irdftgcOy 


by  Allen  Lcsko 

Assistant  Op/Ed  Editor 

Juan  Williams  spoke  last  Wednesday 
night  at  Loyola  on  the  continued  struggle 
for  black  equality.  He  is  a  journalist  for 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  author  of  the 
PBS  series  “Eyes  on  the  Prize,"  a  history 
of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Williams  said  the  challenge  today  is  to 
understand  the  60s  so  we  can  understand 
the  issues  today.  We  must  not  roman¬ 
ticize  the  60s,  but  see  the  issues  that  were 
important  then  because  we  still  feel  the 
repercussions  from  the  events  of  that 
time.  The  issues,  he  said,  haven’t  gone 
away  but  have  changed. 

Previously  racial  segregation  was  the 
center  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  but 
today  the  focus  is  more  on  economic 
segregation. 

“We’re  ignoring  the  fact  that  half  of  all 
black  children  in  this  society  are  bom  in 
poverty  .that  there  is  a  dismal  dropout 
rate  among  black  people  in  big  city 
schools  that  fewer  and  fewer  black  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  black  males,  are  going  to 
college  in  the  society  today." 

The  ‘real  lesson  of  the  60s,"  said 
Williams,  ‘is  that  we  [ordinary  people) 
can  do  a  lot." 


“There  aren’t  bombs  going  off 
in  Sunday  schools  today,  but 
they  are  going  off  in  society, 
and  just  as  loud.  ” 

Juan  Williams 


Williams  explained  the  civil  rights 
movement  was  a  paradigm  of  the  60s.  It 
both  set  up  much  of  what  happened  in 
the  60s  and  was  a  model  for  other 
movements,  such  as  the  anti-war  and 
feminist  movements.  It  contributed 
organizing  principles,  protest  tactics, 
and  even  some  of  its  leaders  to  the  other 
movements. 

But  civil  rights  was  to  be  more  than  a 
model.  It  was  to  exemplify  the  60s  and 
highlighted  a  shift  from  culturally  ac¬ 
cepted  attitudes  that  stressed  equality. 


utfjiinutin  rrvHo/Mobhan  Vane v 

Juan  Williams,  author  of  the  civil 
rights  documentary  “Eyes  on  the 
Prize,”  speaks  to  Loyola  students  as 
part  of  the  1960s  symposium. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
civil  rights  protests  of  the  60s,  it  would 
seem  that  activism  was  popular. 
However,  Williams  pointed  out  the  op¬ 
posite  was  true.  Complacency  was  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  He  said 
complacency  was  not  special  to  the  50s 
and  60s  and  in  fact  is  still  with  us  today. 
He  explained  that  many  people  ra¬ 
tionalize  non-involvement  by  looking  at 
the  60s  as  different  and  waiting  for  the 
next  great  leader.  “The  wait  for  the  next 
Dr.  King  will  be  a  long  wait,”  Williams 
sakh _  _  _ 

The  ‘heroes  and  heroines”  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  were,  to  Williams,  the 
ordinary  people  who  put  themselves  at 
risk  and  spoke  out  against  what  they  felt 
was  wrong. 

As  an  example  he  offered  the  Mon¬ 
tgomery,  Alabama  bus  boycott.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  boycott  was  not  an  overnight 
event,  but  rather  one  that  was  started  by 


CSA  meeting  features  new  policies 


by  Eileen  Cassady 
Commuter  Council  Member 

The  last  Commuter  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  was  on  Thursday,  March 
16.  If  you  missed  it,  here’s  what  hap¬ 
pened: 

Loyola  has  a  new  snow  policy  that  will 
clear  up  a  lot  of  confusion  on  those  nasty 
winter  days.  There  are  now  18  phone 
lines  running  into  Loyola,  so  you  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  through  when 
.you  call.  There  will  be  a  general  message 
if  school  Ls  closed.  You  can  also  hit  the  ex¬ 
tension  number  of  your  teacher  and  find 
out  if  he  or  she  will  be  holding  class. 

In  the  near  future,  Security  will  be 
closing  the  Millbrook  parking  lot  with  lit¬ 
tle  warning.  They  will  cither  post  a  sign 
outside  the  lot  the  day  before  it  closes  or 
put  flyers  on  the  cars  in  the  parking  lot. 

There  have  been  many  student  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  housekeeping  in  the 
student  center.  Therefore,  employees 
will  be  making  a  greater  effort  to  keep  the 
area  neater. 

Barbara  Jacoby  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park  is  an  advocate 
for  commuter  rights.  She  has  her  own 
publication  and  speaks  nationally  about 
integrating  commuters  into  the  college 
community.  She  is  an  excellent  orator 
and  has  many  exciting  ideas.  We  are 
hoping  she  will  agree  to  speak  at  Loyola. 

The  Commuter  Council  elections 


Commuter 

Comments 


were  held  recently.  The  council  consists 
of  five  faculty  members,  one  resident, 
and  representatives  from  each  class.  The 
faculty  members  are:  Cindy  Greco, 
moderator  for  the  council,  Tim  Edlund, 
Faith  Gilroy,  AJi  Sedaghai  and  Aldo 
Tassi.  The  resident  representative  is 
Rosa  Quattrocchi.  The  current  council 
president,  John  Jeppi,  will  be  replaced  by 
current  vice-president,  Christopher 
Pukalski.  The  senior  class  represen¬ 
tatives  are  Yvonne  Roberts  and  Craig 
Spencer.  The  junior  class  representatives 
are  Dave  Battaglia  and  Christopher 
Pukalski.  The  sophomore  class  represen¬ 
tatives  are  Veronica  and  Karen  Zeiler. 
Karen  will  be  the  executive  assistant. 
Freshmen  John  Sippcl  and  Christine 
Stembler  will  assume  the  positions  of  vice 
president  and  secretary,  respectively. 

In  the  past,  the  computer  Libs  and 


athletic  facilities  have  been  closed  over 
breaks.  This  is  a  big  inconvenience  to 
many  commuters  who  like  to  use  the 
athletic  equipment  and  do  their 
schoolwork  on  the  computers.  The  coun¬ 
cil  and  Academic  Computing  have  made 
an  arrangement  so  the  labs  remain  open 
from  9  a  m.  to  5  p.m.  during  breaks. 

There  will  be  a  new  drop/add  policy 
that  will  benefit  commuters.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  randomly  assigned  a  number 
to  avoid  the  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Everyone  will  follow  the  sequence  of 
numbers  in  getting  their  schedules  ad¬ 
justed. 

There  is  a  new  rule  that  sixth  classes 
cannot  be  added  to  anyone’s  schedule  un¬ 
til  everyone  has  signed  up  for  five  classes. 
The  system  is  more  fair  now  that  no  one 
has  to  camp  out  overnight  to  get  desired 
classes. 

The  CSA  and  the  Resident  Affairs 
Council  was  given  SI  ,000.  The  RAC  is 
given  60  percent  of  the  funds  and  the 
CSA  is  given  40  percent.  This  percen¬ 
tage  is  higher  than  ever  before.  If 
necessary,  the  council  can  go  to  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  for  more 
money. 

CSA  has  made  changes  that  help  not 
only  the  commuters,  but  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body.  Congratulations  to  the  newly 
elected  Commuter  Council  members. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  the  future 


Joann  Robinson  when  she  began  to  get 
both  blacks  and  whites  to  put  pressure  on 
officials  to  end  segregated  buses.  It  wasn’t 
until  after  the  Rosa  Parks  incident  that 
the  little  known  Dr.  King  hesitantly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  role  as  leader  of  the  boycott. 


“The  wait  for  the  next  Dr. 
King  will  be  a  long  wait.  ” 

Juan  Williams 


Williams  also  cited  16  year  old  Bar¬ 
bara  Johns  and  18  year  old  Diane  Nash 
as  two  important  people  involved  with 
civil  rights  because  they  both  were  “will¬ 
ing  to  take  risks"  and  stand  up  for  what 
they  believed  in.  Johns  fought  segrega¬ 
tion  in  Virginia’s  Prince  Edward's  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Nash,  along  with  her  friends, 
kept  the  Washington  to  Montgomery 
freedom  rides  from  stopping  when  they 
encountered  violent  opposition. 

We  must  not  forget  these  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Williams.  “There  aren't 
bombs  going  off  in  Sunday  schools  to¬ 
day,"  Williams  said,  “but  they  are  going 
off  in  society,  and  just  as  loud." 

The  lecture,  attended  by  25  to  30  peo¬ 
ple,  was  part  of  a  two  week  symposium 
on  the  60s  sponsored  by  the  Loyola  Peace 
and  Justice  Scries,  Student  Activities  and 
Dean  of  Students.  _ 

New  Forum 
debuts  with 
reading 

by  Jill  A.  Jasuta 

Lifestyles  Editor 

Five  students  read  their  works 
published  in  the  1989  issue  of  Forum  Last 
Wednesday.  The  reading  celebrated  the 
arrival  of  Loyola’s  polished  non-fiction 
literary  magazine. 

The  subjects  of  the  five  essays  ranged 
from  the  ethical  implications  of  silence  to 
adventures  on  safari  in  Africa.  The 
authors  who  read  were  Bill  Marella, 
Kristine  Caggiano,  Michelle  Meade, 
William  Wysock  and  Nini  Sarmiento. 

“The  reading  was  a  terrific  idea,”  said 
Dan  McGuiness,  faculty  moderator  of 
the  Forum.  “You  could  tell  that  the  kids 
took  it  seriously." 

The  production  of  the  magazine  was 
also  taken  seriously  by  students,  accor¬ 
ding  to  McGuiness.  For  die  first  time, 
Forum  was  created  by  students  only 
Students,  not  faculty  or  advisors, 
generated  the  ideas  and  pul  them  into  ac¬ 
tion,  said  editor  Kadii  KLius. 

Unsure  of  problems  they  would  en¬ 
counter,  the  staff  decided  to  devote  all 
their  efforts  to  one  issue,  instead  of  the 
normal  two  issues  a  year.  The  new 
Forum,  modeled  on  a  contemporary 
literary  magazine,  is  larger  and  sleeker 
than  issues  of  years  past.  It  also  reinstates 
artwork,  which  had  been  absent  for  the 
past  several  years. 

McGuiness  expects  Forum's  profes¬ 
sional  look  to  encourage  more  students  to 
submit  next  year,  which  will  increase  the 
chances  for  even  higher  quality  writing. 

The  only  negative  aspect  of  this,  he 
said,  is  some  good  writing  may  be  turned 
down  because  of  space  constraints. 

Klaus  attributed  the  success  of  the 
magazine  to  the  dedication  of  the  staff. 
McGuiness  added  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  also  made  a  commitment  to  Forum, 
lending  support  throughout  the  changes 
The  1989  Forum  consists  of  15  essays 
and  16  pieces  of  artwork.  Some  were 
essays  that  won  awards  in  1988,  others 
were  written  for  class. 


Lifestyles 


The  Passing  Lane 

Before  we  begin,  a  word  from  the  sponsor... 

TIME/LIFE  BOOKS  presents  "Mysteries  of  the  Universe:"  A  man  has  a  terrible  dream  that  he  is  a  piece  of  pita  bread  being 
pursued  by  a  huge  head  of  lettuce.  Two  days  later,  the  same  man  is  hit  by  a  dm  .iiltrudc  Mere  coincidence?  A  newlywed  couple 
rents  a  hotel  room  in  Newark.  In  her  sleep,  the  bride  brutally  kills  her  husband  with  a  chainsaw.  When  she  awakens,  she 
realizes  the  horrible  thing  she  has  unknowingly  done.  Worse,  the  warranty  on  the  chainsaw  has  expired! 

All  students  are  urged  to  attend  these  on-campus  events  before  exams.  The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday:  Morton  Downey,  Jr.  comes  to  McManus  Theater  and  reads  from  Marx’s  Communist  Manifesto. 

Thursday:  Carl  Sagan  presents  his  metaphysical  lecture  at  McGuire  Hall,  “Gilligan’s  Island:  A  Three  Hour  Tour?"  He  will 
answer  questions  such  as  ( 1 )  Was  three  hours  truly  necessary?  (2)  Why  didn’t  Skipper  and  Gilligan  wear  different  clothes  during 
the  duration  of  their  slay?  (3)  Was  the  Professor  gay?  (4)  Why  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howie  bring  all  of  their  clothing  for  a  three 
hour  lour? 

Friday:  Zamfir,  the  pan  flutist,  and  Keith  Richards  bring  their  hot  sounds  to  the  coffchousc.  They’ll  jam  on  hits  from  their 
latest  album,  such  as  the  existential  “Apes  Squatting  on  My  Windowsill"  and  the  heartwarming  ballad  Td  Blow  Your  Brains 
Out  If  I  Didn’t  Love  You,  Baby." 

Saturday:  Paul  St  Paul  comes  to  McManus  Theater  to  read  his  poetry,  including  excerpts  from  his  new  book,  1  Am  Not  an  An¬ 
dy  Warhol  Soup  can.  For  more  artistic  emphasis,  he  will  read  in  Pig  Latin. 

The  Passing  Lane's  News  Bulletins: 

•  1  hi  Avaitillult  iv.it  lii  il  1 1 ii ■  i  nil  ill  III'  lnlm  lilt  mil. is  ,ii  1 1 .in  I  In  i  nissil  n-lirllril  .mil  In n -i whipped  ilii  n  Iratln  .illci  lie  .m- 
iii  in  lie  <  x  I  I’.mlniii''  Hillin'  .i»  iiiiv  ill  M-s  rial  pi  upli  mix  killed  Iniliit  dSflrls .  ■  i  ii  nl  "l.nrs  ’  .mil  “1110111111,1’'  I  m  >\ "  swm  up.  AjUr 
III'  death.  (In  As  .iiullall''  IiiiIm  ss.i'  pmeuied  h  1  ailed  tin  dn  death- ul  the  fill  -I’np  Pnpt  inn  Cumpnns .  Boss/ei  nl  Sli.i-Nil- 
N.i  and  1< a  haul  Saiainm- 

•Dan  Quayle  was  interviewed  on  a  Palm  Springs  golf  course.  When  asked  about  the  problem  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States, 
he  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  un-read,  and  recommended  Curious  George  Rides  a  Bike  as  “a  great  book.  Better  than  Hem¬ 
ingway." 

•  Ii  ssa-  lev  call'd  km  111J11  :n  a  In  laird  qiiinp-s  n  pm  1  dial  I)  s  mr  u.i'  ,11  malls  Oprah  Will  Ins  in  white  makeup.  Y\  lien  1I11 
.illierd  talk  'Inns  In  1  'i  |  km  ns  n  ,i' '(  )prah.'  um)  ssa-  que'iamed  .if  unit  In  1  idenlis  .  -lie  pulled  nil  her  vs  m  and  asloundcd  the  ati- 
dninebs  -lnissinelui  'i'll  In  In'  Ml  I 

•  In  a  quiet  wedding  chapel  in  Burbank,  California,  the  Doublcmint  twins  married  Cheech  and  Chong. 

•Gumby,  the  Pillsbury  Doughboy  and  Mr.  Bill  were  arrested  lor  disturbing  the  peace  in  a  bar  room  brawl.  Mr.  Bill  allegedly 
called  Gumby  “a  walking  piece  ol  snot."  Gumby,  after  one  too  many  whiskey  sours,  attacked  Mr.  Bill  and  tried  shaping  the 
famous  dayman  into  an  ashtray.  When  the  Pillsbury  Doughboy  intervened,  he  was  abruptly  thrown  into  an  oven  and  baked 
until  police  arrived  at  the  scene. 

•  Mick  Jagger  and  Julia  Child  were  wed  in  the  presence  of  the  Los  Angeles  justice  of  the  peace.  Child's  affection  for  Jagger 
reaches  back  into  the  late  70s  when  she  co-wrote  "Brown  Sugar"  with  the  Rolling  Stones. 

•During  the  taping  of“Pee  Wee’s  Playhouse,”  guest  star  Sean  Penn  kicked  host,  Pee  Wee  Herman,  in  the  groin.  Penn,  playing 
the  role  of  Mr.  Hinky-Pinky-Sunshinc  Man,  attributed  his  behavior  to  acting.  "I  felt  that  it  was  pan  of  Mr.  H inky’s  character," 
he  apologized. 

Thanks  for  listening  in!  Remember,  this  column  was  brought  to  you  by  the  letter  E  and  the  number  5.  Next  week:  Donald 
Trump  discusses  his  ego  surgery,  unreleased  footage  of  Sid  Vicious  hosting  “Hee-Haw,"  and  we  finally  get  to  find  out  how 
many  licks  it  takes  to  get  to  the  center  of  a  Tootsie  pop! 
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Mary  Chris  Ki.hn  (Gladys),  Jim  Poux  (Mr.  Antrobus),  Moira  Sweeney  (Mrs.  Antrobus)  and  Bill  Cunningham  (Henry) 
perform  in  Thornton  Wilder’s  comedy .  ~ 

by  Katie  O'Donnell 

Lifestyles  Staff  Writer 


The  Ice  Age,  Noah’s  flood  and  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  ILare  coming  to 
Loyola  College,  not  to  mention  Adam 
■  and  Eve,  Moses  and  dinosaurs. 

James  E.  Dockery  and  the  Loyola 
Evergreen  Players  will  present  Thornton 
Wilder’s  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  comedy 
The  Skm  of  Our  Teeth  April  13-16  and 
April  20-23. 

The  play  traces  the  existence  and  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  Antrobus  family.  The  first  of 
the  three  acts  begins  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Antrobus  (Adam  and  Eve  with  clothes 
on).  They  must  struggle  against  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Ice  Age  and  the  turmoil 
.between  their  two  sons,  Henry  (also 
,  known  as  Cain)  and  Abel.  The  family 
survives  the  compounding  threats,  and 
Act  I  ends  with  a  dynamic  light  show 

In  Act  II,  sea  animals  rally  in  support 
of  Mr.  Antrobus,  who  becomes  Presi¬ 
dent  at  a  convention  in  Atlantic  City. 

Meanwhile,  the  eternal  seductress 
Sabina  has  convinced  Mr.  Antrobus  to 
shun  his  family  and  to  enjoy  himself.  For 
his  campaign,  Mr.  Antrobus  uses  the 
slogan:  “I  give  you  the  watchword  for  the 


The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth. 

future:  Enjoy  yourselves."  Mrs.  An¬ 
trobus  refutes  her  husband  with  her  own 
slogan:  “My  watchword  for  the  year  is: 
Save  the  family.  It’s  held  together  for 
5000  years.  Save  it." 


“The  play  is  about  more  than 
just  beating  the  elements.  The 
Skin  oj  Out  Teeth  stresses  the 
importance  of  fidelity  and 
commitment  to  promises.  0 

James  E.  Dockery 


In  the  midst  of  the  convention,  Noah’s 
flood  strikes  Atlantic  City.  Mr.  Antrobus 
heeds  his  wife’s  slogan  and  returns  to  her. 
At  the  end  of  Act  II,  the  Antrobus  family 
and  the  sea  animals  converge  on  Noah’s 
ark.  The  family  has  survived  the  Ice  Age, 
the  great  Deluge  and  infidelity. 

World  war  sets  the  stage  for  Act  III. 
Cain,  the  evil  son,  rebels  and  tries  to 
murder  his  father  But  the  Elements 
teach  him  to  see  the  goodness  in  his  fami¬ 
ly  and  to  accept  love.  Cain  is  forgiven 


and  welcomed  back  into  the  fold  of  the 
fam  ily . _ 

The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth  ends  as 
mysteriously  as  it  begins.  Sabina,  who 
has  caused  turmoil  for  the  Antrobus 
family,  confronts  the  audience.  “The  end 
of  this  play  is  not  written  yet,"  she  tells 
them.  She  says  the  survival  of  the  human 
race  depends  on  each  person  in  the  au¬ 
dience 

The  Skm  of  Our  Teeth  is  James  Dockery’s 
27th  major  directing  production  at 
Loyola.  An  associate  professor  of  English 
and  fine  arts,  Mr.  Dockery  has  been 
teaching  and  directing  plays  since  1974. 

Dockery  chose  The  Skm  of  Our  Teeth 
because  it  is  a  challenging  production. 
He  hopes  it  is  not  only  entertaining  but 
meaningful.  “The  play  is  about  more 
than  just  beating  the  elements.  The  Skin  of 
Our  Teeth  stresses  the  importance  of  fideli¬ 
ty  and  commitment  to  promises,"  he 
said. 

The  nightly  performances  on  April 
13-15  will  be  held  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
McManus  Theater.  The  Sunday  perfor¬ 
mances  on  April  16  and  April  23  will  be 
at  2:00  p.m.  General  admission  tickets 
are  55  and  tickets  for  Loyola  students  and 
senior  citizens  are  $3. 


Thursday  13 


Awareness  Art 
Ensemble 

_  Reggae 
Eight  by  Ten 
10  East  Cross 
Street 
625-2000 


Monday  17 

Kenny  "the  swine" 
Davis 

Poor  Richards 

41/2  E. 

Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Towson 
337-7110 


Around  Town 


Friday 

Saturday 


14 

15 


Johns  Hopkins  University 
Spring  Fair 

Music  Express 
Friday  and  Saturday 
13  bands,  including: 

Scruffy  the  Cat,  The  Rhumba  Club,  The 
Almighty  Senators 
FREE  shuttle,  every  10  and  50 
minutes  past  the  hour 
Charles  St. 

7:00  p.m.  -  2:30  a.m. 

$3.00 

bring  school  I.D. 

Levering  Hall,  JHU 
338-7692 


Sunday  16 


16th  Annual 
Kite  Festival 
create  your  own 
kite 

1 1  a.m. 

Historic  Savage 
Mill 

8600  Foundry  St. 
792-0173 


Music  for 
the  Masses 


Matt 

D’ortona 


Adam,  Eve  and  family  survive 
in  The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth 


Hey,  hey,  hey  and  welcome  back!! 
We  have  a  mixed  bag  of  tunes  this 
week,  plus,  as  an  added  bonus,  a 
self-produced  E.P.  from  an  up  and 
coming  band  from  Jersey.  Thanks 
goes  out  as  usual  to  Dave  and  Co. 
at  SQUARE  CIRCLE  for  providing 
the  tunes.  Now,  down  to 
business... 

BULLETBOYS 

BULLETBOYS 

WARNER  BROS.  RECORDS 
There’s  not  a  whole  lot  to  say 
about  these  clowns  aside  from  the 
fact  that  they’re  lousy!  The  songs 
are  well  below  average,  and  the 
lyrics  and  music  are  cliched  to  the 
max.  They’re  so  bad  that  their 
lead  screamer  (notice  I  didn't  say 
he  was  a  singer)  can’t  even  bleach 
his  hair  properly!!  Even  the  band's 
two  current  singles  ("Smooth 
Up..."  and  "For  the  Love  of 
Money")  can't  bail  this  album  out. 
The  only  half  decent  track  on  the 
disc  is  “Kissin'  Kitty."  To  add  in¬ 
sult  to  injury,  I  heard  some  V.J. 
compare  these  guys  to  early  Van 
Halen  (don’t  make  me  laugh)! 
Let’s  face  it,  these  bozos  don't 
even  have  a  quarter  of  Van  Halen’s 
charisma,  let  alone  talent.  The 
bottom  line:  don’t  even  bother 
with  this  one.  If  you  want  to  listen 
to  this  type  of  music,  go  listen  to  a 
Kixx  or  Guns  'n'  Roses  disc.  At 
least  they’re  much  more  convinc¬ 
ing. 

(no  stars) 


DON’T  READ 
THIS  AD 

—  Unless  you’d  like  to 
write  interesting  stories  or 
design  pages.  The 
Lifestyles  section  is  look¬ 
ing  for  people  to  write  or 
help  with  layout  (no  ex¬ 
perience  necessary). 
Sound  good?  Call  Jill  at 
532-8098  or  stop  by  T-15  in 
Wynnewood. 


PUZZLE  SOLUTION 


ROBYN  HITCHCOCK  &  THE 
EGYPTIANS 

QUEEN  ELVIS 

A&M  RECORDS 

Supposedly  Hitchcock  is  the 
numero  uno  post-modem  artist  in 
the  music  industry  today.  If  this 
album  is  any  measure  of  this  ac¬ 
complishment,  I’d  hate  to  hear 
what  numbers  two  and  three 
sound  like!  I  have  two  major 
criticisms  about  this  disc.  One,  it 
has  no  guts.  It’s  boring.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  all  post-modem  artists 
are  boring.  For  example,  Julian 
Cope  is  far  from  boring  and  his 
music  carries  a  good  bang  for  the 
buck.  The  second  major  criticism 
is  some  of  the  songs  sound  like  bad 
REM  tunes,  but  I  guess  when  Peter 
Buck  plays  guitar  on  some  of  the 
cuts,  what  do  you  expect?  On  die 
positive  side,  “Madonna  of  the 
Wasps,”  “Swirling,"  and  "One 
Long  Pair  of  Eyes"  are  three  killer 
tunes.  As  tin  added  bonue,  there 
are  also  remotes  of  “Veins  of  the 
Queen"  and  “Freeze"  in  addition 
to  their  album  counterparts.  For 
the  most  part,  not  a  bad  album. 


LAJOIE 

LA  JOIE 

LAJOIE  RECORDS 
These  guys  arc  an  up  and  com¬ 
ing  outfit  from  the  South  Jersey 
area  who  already  made  a  name  for 
themselves  on  the  Philly  area  club 
circuit.  They  should  be  hitting  the 
Baltimore  area  soon  enough  To 
top  that  off,  it’s  rumored  that  a 
very  major  record  label  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  band.  These  guys 
arc  a  hard  rock  band  who  know 
how  to  write  top  notch  songs  thai 
don't  shortchange  melody  for 
power.  “Never  Love  Another^  best 
capsulizes  the  band’s  style  — 
crunchy  guitars,  20  megaton 
drums  and  a  catchy  melody  with 
killer  vocals.  Anybody  who  likes  a 
good  hard  rock  song  should  go 
bananas  over  these  guys.  You  can 
get  a  copy  of  this  smokin'  E.P  by 
sending  85.00  to  LA  JOIE  c/o 
Chris  Branco,  107  Old  Colony 
Lane,  Marlton,  N.J.,  08053.  If  you 
have  a  spare  fiver,  trust  me,  check 
these  guys  out! 

PIECES  OF  A  DREAM 

MAKES  YOU  WANNA 

EMI-MANHATTAN  RECORDS) 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
these  guys  are  a  fusion  band 
Paradoxically,  on  (his  release, 
they  seem  to  lean  in  a  more  pop 
direction,  but  without  sacrificing 
their  musical  integrity  For  the 
most  part,  the  album  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  jazz-flavored  R  'n'  B  songs, 
some  pretry  ballads,  and  a  sparse 
offering  of  instrumentals  —  sort  ol 
like  early  Kool  and  the  Gang  meet 
Al  Jarrcau.  While  all  of  the  songs 
are  top  quality  compositions, 
some  of  the  standouts  includc 
“Wc  Belong  to  Each  Other," 
"Round  Midnight"  and  "Same 
Place,  Same  Time."  Another 
highlight  of  the  disc  is  the  slick 
vocal  talents  of  Lance  Webb, 
which  add  that  little  bit  of  extra 
pizzazz  to  an  already  great  album, 
If  you're  a  fan  of  so-called 
“mainstream,  contemporary 
jazz,"  then  these  guys  should  fit 
the  bill 


ACR08S 

1  Restricted 
6  Tossed 

11  Automobile's 
home 

12  Lodger 

14  Paradise 

15  Separate 
17  Diphthong 

10  Cloth  measure 

19  Once  more 

20  Piece  out 

21  Compass  point 

22  Gymnastic  (eat 

23  Winter  vehicle 

24  Landed 
properties 

26  Bridges 

27  Word  ol  sorrow 
26  Close 

29  Bread  maker 
31  Leanest 


34  Poems 

35  Brief 

30  Chaldean  city 
37  Paid  notices 
30  Evade  an 
obligation 

39  Baker's  product 

40  Compass  point 

41  Shift 

42  Temporary  beds 

43  Marine  snail 

45  Runs  away  to  be 
married 
47  Narrow,  flat 
boards 
40  Portions  of 
medicine 

DOWN  5  Alliances 

1  Dippers  6  Characteristic 

2  City  In  Russia  7  Musical 

3  Container  Instrument 

4  Symbol  fo  silver  0  Decay 


The 

Weekly 

Crnsswnrd 

Puzzle 


9  Printer's 
measure 

10  Enfeeble 

1 1  Web-footed 
birds 

13  Loom  devices 

16  Shallow  vessels 

19  Essence 

20  Raise  the 
spirit  of 

22  Transactions 

23  Gush  out 

25  Seizes 

26  Voracious  fish 

28  Frolicked 

29  Brag 

30  Snakes 

31  Part  of  leg 

32  Retinues 

33  Lock  of  hair 

35  Keeps  clear  of 

38  Discharged  a 
gun 

39  Hoad  of 
Catholic 
Church 

41  Music,  as 
written 

42  Race  of  lettuce 

44  Negative  prefix 

46  Behold  I 


coiug<  pass  sstvid 
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by  Ellen  Canapary 
News  Staff  Reporter 

The  Student  Life  Commission  is 
discussing  the  possibility  of  instituting  an 
honor  code  to  lessen  academic  dishones¬ 
ty,  making  Loyola  one  of  90  schools  to 
have  such  a  code 

Tf  students  see  a  peer  lying,  cheating 
or  stealing,"  said  Director  of  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities  Mark  Broderick,  "they  will  have  a 
process  to  follow  to  address  the  problem." 

The  honor  code  in  consideration  not 
only  prohibits  cheating,  but  also  defines 
it  in  one  and  a  half  pages. 

If  the  code  is  approved,  there  will  be  a 
verbal  Honor  Code  Pledge  that  will  be 
said  by  all  incoming  freshmen  at  Orien¬ 
tation.  A  student  who  does  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  will  nonetheless  be  bound 
by  the  code. 

The  Honor  Codes  from  the  University 
of  Virginia,  William  and  Mary  and 
Buckncll  University  were  used  as  a  guide 
for  the  rough  Loyola  Code.  "We  looked  at 
other  school  codes  and  developed  this  one 
around  it,"  explained  Broderick. 

If  the  honor  code  were  to  be  violated, 
the  guilty  student  would  appear  in  front 
of  the  Academic  Review  Board.  This 
board  is  made  up  of  both  faculty 
members  and  students,  who  would  then 
impose  sanctions  on  the  student.  The 
sanctions  would  be  pre-set,  and  would  be 
different  for  varying  acts  of  dishonesty. 

‘All  of  this  is  just  speculative,*  said 
Broderick.  There  will  be  forums  on  the 
topic  held  during  April  to  help  determine 
whether  the  students  think  it  is  necessary 
or  not.  If  the  students  do  not  want  such  a 
code  implemented,  it  will  go  no  further. 


munity. 

Some  arc  protesting  the  administra- 
t  ion’s  decision  to  honor  a  legislator  whose 
voting  record  has  supported  the  funding 
of  abortions  under  Medicaid  and  other 
federal  health  programs,  while  others  arc 
defending  the  college’s  choice. 

According  to  a  flyer  about  a  Maryland 
Day  protest  which  is  being  circulated  on 
campus  by  students,  'Loyola  is  sending  a 
conflicting  and  hypocritical  message  to 
its  students  and  the  community  it  serves,* 

However,  psychology  professor  Faith 
Gilroy  said,  ‘Abortion  is  in  conflict  with 
Jesuit  ideals,  but  giving  to  the  poor  what 
is  available  to  the  rich  is  not."  According 
to  mathematics  professor  Sister  Helen 
Christensen,  ‘Mikulski  is  not  pro- 
abortion,  she  is  anti-discriminatory 
against  the  poor." 

John  Handscomb,  a  junior  who  op¬ 
poses  the  award,  said,  “The  issue  is  get¬ 
ting  confused.  It’s  not  about  abortion, 
but  Loyola’s  attitude  of ‘Do  as  I  say,  not 
as  I  do’." 

Father  McCoog,  a  history  professor, 
said,  “I  see  honoring  her,  because  of  her 
stand  on  abortion,  as  a  contradiction  to 
the  moral  principles  that  are  proclaimed 
at  this  school." 

Mikulski,  who  is  a  Mt.  St.  Agnes 
alumna,  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  $3 
million  federal  grant  which  helped  fund 
Knott  Hall.  According  to  Provost 
Thomas  Schcye,  Mikulski  is  not  being 
honored  ‘simply  because  of  her  help  to 
Loyola.  It  is  also  because  she  has  clearly 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Andrew 
White  Medal  by  her  service  over  a  long 
time  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Maryland." 


by  Kim  Hitsclberger 

Assistant  News  Editor 

A  record  number  of  students  voted  in 
last  Thursday’s  SGA  elections,  which 
followed  a  week  of  spirited  campaigning. 

“I  was  ecstatic,”  said  Mark  Broderick, 

Sociology  professor  Antonia  Keane, 
who  served  as  Mikulski's  first  campaign 
manager  when  she  ran  for  City  Council, 
said  .“This  woman  has  dedicated  her  en¬ 
tire  life  to  making  the  lives  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  better."  Keane  said  Mikulski  has 
fought  for  the  rights  of  battered  women 
and  residents  of  nursing  homes  among 
others. 

“It’s  just  not  right  to  nail  her  on  this," 
said  Keane,  “We’ve  never  held  anyone 
else  up  to  this  scrutiny." 

“This  is  a  sexist  issue,"  said  Gilroy, 
“Why  isn’t  anyone  looking  at  (Con¬ 
gressman  Stcnny]  Hoyer?  His  voting 
record  is  very  similar Hoyer  is  also  be¬ 
ing  awarded  the  Andrew  White  Medal. 

On  Maryland  Day,  the  twelve 
members  of  the  Green  and  Grey  society, 
a  group  of  student  leaders  appointed  by 
the  administration  to  represent  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  will  boycott  the  ceremony. 
Ten  of  the  twelve  members  were  to  be 
honored  for  their  inclusion  in  the  Who's 
Who  Among  Students  m  American  Universities 
and  Colleges. 

Dr.  Peter  Clark,  S.J.,  a  philosophy 
professor,  said,  ‘I  informed  the  president 
I  will  not  attend  the  ceremony  as  a  matter 
of  conscience,"  Other  students  have 
organized  a  silent  protest  and  will  be  out¬ 
side  the  Alumni  Chapel  with  a  banner. 


Director  ol  student  Activities,  ol  the  elec¬ 
tion  turnout.  This  year,  1129  students 
voted,  which  is  nearly  a  100  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year’s  count  of 609  voters. 

Sean  Seitzinger,  the  newly  elected 
Vice  President  of  Student  Affairs,  at¬ 
tributed  the  high  turnout  to  “hard  work 
on  the  pan  of  the  candidates,"  He  said, 
“More  work  was  put  into  campaigning 
this  year  than  in  die  past,  and  the  cam¬ 
paigning  was  more  aggressive." 

Matt  Holloran,  the  presidential  can¬ 
didate  on  the  ‘B’  ticket  said,  “We  were 
really  happy  with  the  turnout."  He  sees 
the  members  of  the  ‘B’  ticket  working 
‘dircedy  or  indircedy"  with  the  SGA  next 
year.  “We  arc  all  committed  to  help,"  he 
said. 

Incoming  SCA  president  Chet 
Krayewski  also  foresees  working  along 
with  the  ‘B’  ticket  members  next  year. 
“They  have  already  approached  me,"  he 
said. 

Broderick  said  that  he  saw  “good,  hard 
campaigning"  during  the  course  of  the 
election  He  felt  that  some  of  the  cam¬ 
paigning  may  have  been  interpreted  as 
being  negative  because  students  are  ‘not 
used  to  having  any  kind  of 
campaigning,"  and  that  some  of  the 
material  was  ‘not  offensive,  but  was 
political.” 

“I  tried  not  to  be  negative,"  said 
Holloran.  He  said  that  his  ticket  made 
‘no  personal  attacks  on  the  other  ticket." 

Krayewski  felt  that  there  was ‘a  certain 
amount  of  negativity  on  both  sides,"  but 
that,  if  anything,  it  “pushed  people 
harder."  “All  in  all,"  he  said,  ‘it  was  a 
healthy  campaign." 

“That’s  the  real  world,*  said  Broderick 


Sports 


Just  Win  attitude  in  college  athletics  putting  pressure  on  coaches 

Y  -x  ,L  iimi  urKif  LirvrT  <4  !•  U  „  J!  _  fill  i  •»»  i  i  ■  n  ■**  ^ 


I  ask  you,  what  kind  of  man  does  it 
lake  to  be  a  head  coach  in  today’s  high 
stakes  world  of  college  basketball? 

Crazy,  perhaps. 

The  qualifications  for  the  position 
vary  from  college  to  college,  but  the 
one  unifying  thread  that  runs  through 
all  programs  is  a  philosophy  that  Los 
Angeles  Raiders  owner  Al  Davis 
preaches  to  his  players  and  coaches. 
Just  win,  baby. 

That  is  the  battle  cry  of  many  col¬ 
lege  athletic  programs,  some  of  whom 
have  stooped  to  all-time  lows  to,  just 
win.  Currently  under  investigation 
by  the  NCAA  arc,  among  others,  die 
Universities  of  Kentucky  and 
Maryland. 

The  Kentucky  story  is  the  more 
entertaining  of  the  two.  It  seems  that 
someone  sent  a  little  gift  to  the  fadier 
of  recruit  Chris  Miller  last  year  as  a 
little  enticement  for  his  son  to  join  die 
mighty  Wildcats  Or  should  I  say, 
once  mighty  Wildcats. 

Thtngsbave  never  been  the  same  at 
the  winningest  program  in  the  history 
of  the  game,  ever  since  the  tightly 
scaled  Emery  Air  Freight  envelope 
opened  in  the  mail,  revealing  $1000 
cash  inside.  A  sports  writer  lor 
Wildcat  counin.  thought  it  rather 
mysterious  that  the  envelope  opened 
all  by  its  lonesome  sell  He  has  said  he 
wants  to  know  just  three  things  before 


he  dies:  Who  killed  John  F 
Kennedy’;  Where  is  Jimmy  Hoffa?; 
and  Who  opened  the  Emery 
envelope?  Well  never  know. 

Regardless  of  who,  what,  where, 
when  and  why,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Wildcats  have  succumbed  to  the  tan¬ 
talizing  windfalls  of  winning  national 
championships,  at  any  cost.  Head 
coach  Eddie  Sutton  already  resigned, 
ahead  of  the  sharp-bladcd  ax  the 
NCAA  investigators  were  holding 
over  his  head.  Others  will  certainly 
follow. 

Meanwhile  in  College  Park  Bob 
Wade,  in  die  hotseat  after  just  two 
seasonsat  Maryland,  appears  to beon 
his  way  out.  Last  week  he  asked  for 
the  support  of  his  players  because,  he 
felt,  athletic  director  Lew  Perkins  was 
lookmg  to  replace  him,  and  the 
NCAA  probe  gave  Perkins  that 
chance. 

It  seems  Wade  had  a  little  trouble 
with  the  NCAA  rules  involving 
transportation  of  recruits,  one  Rudy 
Archer,  who  was  apparently  driven 
by  Maryland  assistants  to  and  from 
Prince  George's  Community  College, 
where  he  was  enrolled  in  classes,  while 
the  University  was  recruiting  him. 
Not  good. 

The  players  declined  to  support 
their  embattled  coach.  Whether 
Wade  in  fact  knew  of  what  was  going 


The  press  release 


on  and  simply  chose  to  cover  it  up  is 
better  left  to  another  time,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  other  factors  dial 
have  led  to  Wade’s  fall.  The  transferof 
Brian  Williams  to  Arizona,  and 
Wade's  much  publicized  distant  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Perkins,  to  name  two. 

The  question  is,  if  Wade  is  fired,  or 
forced  to  resign,  who  in  the  world 
would  want  a  job  that  has  become  the 
kiss  ol  death  First  came  the  firing  of 
the  old  lefthander,  Lefty  Driesell, 
after  die  cocaine-induced  death  of 
Len  Bias.  If  die  allegations  against 
Wade  are  proven,  the  next  coach  will 
work  under  a  microscope  like  no  odier 
before  him.  Any  takers? 

With  all  the  pressure  to  win,  and 
the  ease  at  which  it  would  seem  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  temptations  of  illegal  acts, 
I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  of 
the  coaches  who  win  consistently 
while  running  wholesome  and 


academically  sound  programs. 

Take  Duke  for  instance,  where 
coach  Mike  Krzyzcwski  has 
graduated  every  one  of  his  42  players 
—  on  time  —  and  yet  amazingly 
enough,  Duke  has  been  able  to  reach 
the  Final  Four  in  three  of  the  last  four 
years, 

Georgetown  is  another  shining  ex¬ 
ample,  where  many  may  be  surprised 
to  know  that  John  Thompson's 
graduadon  rate  is  nearly  as  im¬ 
pressive  as  Krzyzewski's.  Thompson 
has  been  oft  criticized  for  his  handling 
of  die  media,  or  lack  thereof,  but  his 
coaching  philosophy  has  saved  his 
program  from  outside  pressure. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  Georgetown 
leels  pressure  to  win.  But  Thompson 
does  not  believe  in,  and  will  not 
tolerate  the  media  putting  pressure  on 
his  team  by  placing  goals  and  stan¬ 
dards  for  them  to  live  up  to  because, 
he  says,  as  soon  as  these  goals  are 
reached,  diey  raise  them  It  is  a  never 
ending  chase. 

Aldiough  grades  are  important, 
even  Thompson  will  admit  diat  win¬ 
ning  is  everything.  He  was  once  asked 
il  he  would  trade  25  wins  a  season  for 
a  13-13  team  that  had  12  Rhodes 
scholars.  The  answer  was  predictable. 
No. 

John  Wooden,  the  legendary 
UCLA  coach  who  won  10  NCAA 


tides  in  12  seasons  in  the  1960s  and 
70s,  retired  after  his  team  won  the 
1975  championship  (over  Kentucky). 
Alter  winning  seven  straight  titles 
earlier  in  the  decade,  Wooden  failed 
to  lake  his  team  to  the  Promised  Land 
in  1974,  and  after  winning  it  the  next 
year  was  disturbed  by  the  message  he 
was  getting  from  the  boosters.  "Great 
job  coach.  This  makes  up  for  last 
year.’’ 

What  more  can  possibly  be  asked  of 
a  coach?  The  remarkable  feat  of  10 
tides  in  12  years  was  washed  away  by 
some  rich,  selfish  boosters  who 
wanted  to,  just  win  Seven  straight 
was  not  good  enough. 

Perhaps  Wooden  had  lallen  in  to 
the  very  trap  that  Thompson  has  been 
so  careful  to  avoid.  The  standards  of 
the  Bruin  program  had  been  pushed 
to  so  high  a  level  that  the  ceiling  finally 
came  crashing  in  People  expected 
them  to  win  Wooden  had  seen 
enough.  He  wanted  out. 

Of  course,  Wooden  and  Thomp¬ 
son  arc  two  examples  of  coaches  who 
both  share  a  luxury  that  few  coaches 
have,  job  security.  There  is  perhaps  a 
handful,  maybe  two,  of  coaches  in  the 
NCAA's  Division  I  who  have  il. 
Dean,  Digger,  and  Denny  have  it  So 
do  Massimino,  Camcsecca,  and 
Carlesimo,  not  to  mention  Valvano. 

It  is  that  job  sccuritv  that  allows 


coaches  to  make  the  gamble,  to  taki 
the  risk,  that  will  get  them  to  the  top 
That  is  why  the  Carolinas,  the 
Gcorgctowns,  and  the  Dukes  are 
always  at  the  top  of  college  basketball 
(besides  excellent  coaching).  But 
more  imporandy,  their  job  security 
allows  diem  to  run  a  tight  ship. 

Dean  Smith  for  instance,  sus¬ 
pended  JR  Reid,  one  of  his  starting 
forwards,  for  the  Tarheels’  first  round 
game  of  the  NCAA  Tournament  this 
year  because  Reid  broke  curlew.  The 
message?  Don't  rock  the  boat.  And  lor 
the  Tarheels,  because  ol  that 
discipline,  it  has  been  smooth  sailing 
ever  since  Captain  Smith  took  the 
helm. 

Most  coaches  would  do  anything 
just  to  get  to  that  moment,  the  NCAA 
Tournament  But  lor  Smith,  to  whom 
winning  has  always  been  important, 
team  rules  arc  team  rules.  Pcnod. 
The  decision  was  a  risk  with  the  do- 
or-die  tournament  looming  on  the 
horizon,  but  win  or  lose,  Smith  knows 
he  has  a  job  come  Monday  morning 

For  the  majority  of  college  coaches 
though,  that  incident  could  have 
caused  a  more  serious  dilemma.  Alter 
all  —  and  every  coach  knows  it  — 
high  graduation  rates  arc  great,  and 
discipline  isn't  bad  either,  but  winning 
is  everything. 

Just  win,  babv. 


Ruggers  get  13-0 
win  over  Ocean 
City  Men's  Club 


by  Joe  Hammann 

Sports  Staff  Water 

After  a  successful  March,  the  Loyola 
College  A-side  rugby  team  started  April 
off  with  a  13-0  shutout  over  the  Ocean 
City  (MD)  men’s  club  last  Saturday 
afternoon. 


Their  voyage  was  long,  but  their  work 
was  short  as  die  Hounds  quickly  got  on 
the  board  with  Dave  McGilligan  scoring 
his  first  try.  This  gave  the  squad  an  early 
6-0  lead.  Veteran  rugger  Chris  Carroll 
once  again  put  in  an  excellent  effort  up 
and  down  the  field.  Tim  Finch  also  put  in 
an  outstanding  performance  husding 
and  hitting  hard  to  aid  his  team  to  vic¬ 
tory. 


I  he  B-side  was  also  victorious  as  they 
shut  out  Ocean  City  by  a  count  of  7-0. 
Despite  an  ailing  knee,  Dave  Brake 
turned  in  a  great  performance  for  the 
Hounds. 

Loyola  is  coming  oil  a  2-1  mondi  of 
March,  which  included  victories  over 
Cadiolic  University  and  Appalachian 
State.  The  latter  victory  advances  the 
squad  to  the  Middlc-Adantic  Champion¬ 
ships  to  be  held  at  die  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis  at  a  date  to  be  named  later. 
The  team's  sole  loss  came  at  the  hands  of 
James  Madison  University  during 
Loyola’s  spring  break.  Though  they 
played  well,  the  Hounds  were  shut  out 
7-0.  "We  dominated  possession  of  the 
ball,  but  couldn't  put  it  in  the  tri-zone," 
comments  Junior  Selector  John 
Hollister,  who  admits  he  was  shocked  at 
the  early  season  loss. 

The  Jesuit  Invitational  Tournament, 
affectionately  known  as  the  JIT,  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  April  22  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Baltimore  field  at  a  lime  to  be 
named  later  Teams  competing  include 
St.  Joseph’s,  Holy  Cross,  Dickinson,  and 
the  Hounds.  T-shirts  will  once  again  be 
available,  as  will  sodas  and  hot  dogs. 
Directions  to  the  field  will  be  available 
during  the  week  prior  to  the  event. 


Golf  team  disappointed  with  performance  at  Navy 


by  Dan  Gawronski 

Sports  Staff  Water 

March  24-25  saw  the  opening  of  the 
Loyola  College  Spring  Golf  season  at  the 
Navy  Invitational.  As  is  characteristic  of 
the  Navy  tournament,  the  field  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong.  As  is  also 
characteristic  of  the  tournament,  the 
weather  was  less  than  good.  Play  of  Fri¬ 
day  was  delayed  do  to  rain,  forcing  a 
36-hole  one-day  tournament  held  on 
Saturday. 

Loyola  unfortunately  had  a  poor 
showing  at  the  tournament.  The  team  ol 
Dan  Gawronski,  Russell  Smith,  Tom 
Gramigna,  Jim  Carville,  and  Mike  Bon- 
vissuto  finished  a  disappointing  16  of  24 
teams  with  a  total  of  677  (four  of  five 
scores  counting).  "This  was  highly  un¬ 
characteristic  of  our  players,"  said  coach 
Dr.  Michael  Ventura.  “With  our  talent 
we  were  looking  to  finish  in  llie  top  five  or 
better." 

Individual  scores  for  Loyola  included 
a  164  total  for  Tom  Gramigna,  followed 


by  Gawronski  with  169,  Smith  with  170, 
Carville  widi  174,  and  Bonvissuto  with 
180. 

“We  diought  we  were  prepared  for  this 
tournament  but  I  suppose  our  scores 
reflect  otherwise,"  was  Tom  Gramigna’s 
reaction  to  Loyola’s  finish.  “We  should 
really  be  embarrassed  by  our  showing, 
we’re  much  better  than  this,"  said  Russell 
Smith. 

Temple  University  was  the  eventual 
winner  of  the  tournament  with  a  blister¬ 
ing  609  total.  This  was  their  fifth  title  at 
Navy  in  the  past  nine  years.  They  fin¬ 
ished  second  on  two  other  occasions  in 
those  years.  Their  total  of  609  was  the  se¬ 
cond  lowest  finish  in  Navy  Invitational 
history. 

Individual  medalist  honors  went  to 
Slippery  Rock’s  John  Vietmcicr  for  his 
149  total  (74-75).  His  final  round  75  in¬ 
cluded  a  two  stroke  penalty  and  a  hole- 
in -one. 

The  team  looks  forward  to  redeeming 
itself  at  next  year’s  tournament.  ‘You  can 
bet  these  guys  aren't  going  to  let  this  hap- 


pen  again,"  said  Dr.  Ventura. 

The  team  then  went  on  to  meet 
Wesley  College  in  dieir  first  dual  match 
of  the  spring  and  rebounded  with  a 
411-467  victory  (five  of  seven  score* 
counting).  Loyola  handed  Wesley  theii 
only  loss  ol  the  season  thus  far  this  year 


"This  was  highly 
uncharacteristic  of 
our  players. " 

—Dr.  Michael  Ventura 


Loyola's  individual  scores  included  £ 
77  from  Smith,  a  79  from  Gramigna,  82 
from  Gawronski,  84  from  Bonvissuto, 
and  an  89  from  BUI  Bcmshcin.  Gary 


Panebianco  added  a  93  total  as  well.  The 
medalist  honors  went  to  Smith  for  his  77 
total. 

Thursday,  April  6,  Loyola  met 
Western  Maryland  and  St.  Joeseph's  in  a 
tri-match  held  at  Hunt  Valley  Country 
Club.  Loyola  struggled  a  bit  in  the  chilly, 
windy  conditions  but  pulled  victories 
over  both  Western  Maryland  and  St. 
Joseph’s. 

John  Webster,  corning  off  a  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  his  hand,  let  all  scores  with  an  83 
followed  by  Gawronski's  86.  Loyola's 
other  scores  included  three  87's  by  Smith, 
Gramigna  and  Bonvissuto  for  a  total  ol 
430. 

Loyola  increased  their  record  to  3-0 
after  this  match  and  now  look  lorward  to 
Towson  State,  Georgetown,  Delaware, 
and  Johns  Hopkins  this  week.  The  Penn 
State  Invitational  is  being  held  the 
weekend  of  April  15  and  Loyola  looks  to 
finish  very  well  in  the  traditionally  strong 
field  "Things  are  looking  better.  I  am 
confident  we  arc  gening  stronger  every 
dav.”  siad  Dr.  Ventura. 


Thank  you  for  giving. 
Again  and  again. 


GIVI  BLOOD,  PLEASE 
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ARTIST 

TITLE 


SALE  THRU  4/8/89 
•LP'S  WHERE  AVAILABLE 


1 

6 

ELVIS  COSTELLO 

SPIKE 

6.99 

10.99 

2 

4 

XTC 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS 

6.99 

10.99 

3 

7 

THE  REPLACEMENTS 

DON'T  TELL  A  SOUL 

6.99 

10.99 

4 

9 

LOU  REED 

NEW  YORK 

6.99 

10.99 

5 

7 

VIOLENT  FEMMES 

3 

6.99 

10.99 

6 

8 

FINE  YOUNG  CANNIBALS 

THE  RAW  AND  THE  COOKED 

6.99 

10.99 

7 

6 

EASTERH0USE 

WAITING  FOR  THE  REDBIRD 

6.99 

10.99 

8 

14 

COWBOY  JUNKIES 

THE  TRINITY  SESSION 

6.99 

10.99 

9 

9 

MIDGE  URE 

ANSWERS  TO  NOTHING 

6.99 

10.99 

10 

5 

THROWING  MUSES 

HUNKPAPA  _ 

6.99 

10.99 

SQUARE 


409  W.  COLD  SPRING  LANE 
BALTIMORE,  MD  (301)  889-3855 
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Greyhounds  beat  Towson  9-4,  home  streak  at  13 


by  Dan  Grclz 

Sports  Editor 

The  Loyola  lacrosse  juggernaut  rollec 
on  Sarurdav  afternoon,  putting  togethei 
the  complete  game  that  head  coach  Dave 
Cottle  has  been  looking  for  all  season 
long  with  a  9-4  victory  over  Baltimore 
rival  Towson  State  in  front  of  2,210  fam 
on  Curley  Field. 

Loyola  won  lor  the  19th  time  in  its  Iasi 
21  games,  including  13  straight  at  home. 
The  last  team  to  beat  the  Greyhounds  on 
Curley  Field  was  Towson,  back  in  April, 
1987  when  the  Tigers  scored  a  last- 
second  goal  to  win  the  game,  10-9. 

The  five-point  margin  of  victory  by 
the  Greyhounds  in  Saturday’s  contest 
matches  the  total  points  that  the  last  four 
games  between  the  two  schools  have  been 
won  by. 

As  his  team  prepares  for  the  home 
stretch,  Cottle  couldn’t  have  been  hap¬ 
pier  with  their  performance.  “I  think  we 
played  as  confident  and  as  well  as  we 
can,"  said  Cottle.  “Towson  has  been  our 
toughest  opponent.  Tins  is  a  great  win  " 

“This  is  the  most  satisfied  I’ve  been 
alter  a  win  because  we  haven’t  had  much 
success  against  [Towson],"  said  Cottle. 

The  win  marks  the  third  victory  til  the 
season  over  a  top- 15  team  for  the 
undefeated  Greyhounds  (6-0).  Loyola 
has  already  defeated  Maryland  and 
Adelphi,  respectively 

The  eighth-ranked  Tigers  (6-2) 
presented  perhaps  the  final  threat  of  the 
season  for  the  Greyhounds,  who  host 
Duke  this  coming  Saturday. 

Loyola  was  led  by  sophomore  Chris 
Colbcck's  three  goals.  He  now  leads  the 
team  in  goals  scored  this  season  with  14. 
Sean  Smith,  starting  in  his  first  game  ol 
the  season,  added  two  goals. 

Charlie  Toomey's  1 5  saves  led  a  tough 
Loyola  defense  that  setded  down  after 
making  some  adjustments  at  halftime  to 
allow  just  one  goal  in  the  final  two 
quarters. 


Towson  defensemen  swarm  to  the  ball. 

Cotde  praised  the  defensive  coaching 
of  assistant  Dave  Allen,  who  made  die 
adjustments  to  put  more  pressure  on  the 
Towson  attack  in  front  of  the  crease.  Of 
Toomey’s  effort  in  goal  Cotde  said,  'He 
made  every  big  save  in  there." 

Smith  started  die  scoring  just  two 
minutes  into  the  game  when  Brian 
Kroneberger  fed  him  a  pass  that  he  put 
past  Tiger  goaltender  David  Linihicum 
to  give  Loyola  a  1-0  lead. 

After  Towson  came  back  to  tic  it  up, 
Loyola  scored  three  unanswered  goals  to 
gain  a  4-1  edge  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter.  Mike  Nagle  scored  the  first  of 
those  three  goals  on  an  assist  from  John 
Hollhaus.  Colbeck  continued  his  strong 


season-long  effort  scoring  the  next  two. 

“Chris  has  been  unbelievable  all  year 
long,"  said  Cottle.  “He  has  been  playing 
outstanding  lacrosse  He’s  been  consis¬ 
tent.  Our  attack  has  really  played  well 
diis  year." 

Both  teams  traded  goals  in  die  second 
quarter,  each  scoring  twice.  Ted  Nichols 
got  the  final  goal  of  the  half  to  give  Loyola 
a  6-3  lead  going  into  the  locker  room. 
Nichols  fired  a  shot  on  Linthicum  who 
came  up  with  an  outstanding  save,  but 
Nichols’  persistence  paid  off  when  he 
blasted  the  rebound  past  the  off-balance 
goaltender 

Smith  opened  the  second  half  with  a 
goal  when  long  stick  defenseman  Pat 


Reed  picked  up  a  ground  ball  in  the 
Loyola  defensive  zone  and  motored  all 
the  way  down  to  die  Towson  crease 
where  he  dished  the  ball  to  a  waiting 
Smith, 

Towson's  Glen  Smith  pulled  his  team 
to  within  three,  7-4,  when  he  scored  with 
just  under  two  minutes  remaining  in  the 
third  quarter.  That  goal  would  be  the  last 
one  of  the  game  for  the  error-prone 
Tigers.  Kroneberger  came  right  back 
just  25  seconds  later  with  an  unassisted 
goal  to  put  Loyola  back  on  top  by  four, 
8-4. 

Mike  Ruland  scored  the  final  goal  ol 
die  game  when  Kroneberger  picked  up  a 
ground  ball  at  midfield  and  sped  in  on 


Division  1  coaches’  poll 

The  United  States  inter- 

collegiate  Lacrosse 

Associa -1 

tion's  Division  1  coaches’  poll. 

with  first-place  botes  in  parent 

thesis,  team's  record 

through! 

Saturday  and  total  points. 

No.  Team 

Record 

1.  Johns  Hopkins  (10)  6-0 

2.  Syracuse 

6-1 

3.  Loyola 

6-0 

4.  Maryland 

6-1 

5.  Navy 

7-1 

6.  North  Carolina 

6-3 

7.  Harvard 

5-1 

8.  Pennsylvania 

3-2 

9.  Yale 

6-2 

10.  Cornell 

5-2 

11.  Towson  State 

6-2 

12.  Hofstra 

6-2 

13.  Massachusetts 

5-1 

14.  Adelphi 

6-2  L 

(tie)Virginia 

5-3 

~  mmm 

-  ' 
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goal  before  dishing  to  Jim  Blanding  who 
then  passed  Ruland  at  the  right  of  the 
goal. 

Toomey,  coming  off  a  record  setting 
27-save  performance  last  Saturday  at 
Adelphi,  made  several  difficult  saves  late 
in  the  game.  Tiger  attackman  Mike 
DeSimone  had  a  one-on-one  opportuni¬ 
ty  and  tried  to  go  low  on  Toomey,  who 
came  up  with  an  outstanding  save. 

The  Greyhounds  have  allowed  just  30 
goals  in  six  games  this  year. 

Loyola  remains  one  of  just  two 
undefeated  teams  in  the  nation.  The 
other  is  Johns  Hopkins,  but  the 
Greyhounds  won’t  have  the  opportunity 
to  play  diem  until  the  NCAA  Touma- 


The  Sun  lacrosse  poll 


No.  Team  Record  | 

1.  Johns  Hopkins  (6)  6-0 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


Syracuse 
Loyola 
Maryland 
Navy 

North  Carolina 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Harvard 

Yale 


6-1 


ment.  Although  it  is  early  to  speculate, 
the  hand  held  fans  that  were  distributed 
before  the  game  may  have  said  it  all. 
“Hounds  Heading  to  the  NCAAs." 


Tennis  falls  to  U.M.B.C. 


by  Christine  Canning 

Sports  Staff  Writer 

Even  with  a  disappointing  five  to  four 
loss  to  UMBC,  men’s  tennis  coach  Rick 
McClure  was  completely  satisfied  with 
the  ‘Hounds  performance  this  week. 

The  loss  to  UMBC  followed  a  win 
against  in-state  rival  Frostburg  earlier 
last  week.  The  'Hounds  swept  past  the 
Frostburg  Bobcats  9-0. 

The  loss  to  UMBC  was  a  surprising 
one  for  the  Retrievers  because  the 
‘Hounds  were  shut  out  in  last  year’s 
match,  9-0.  The 'Hounds  managed  to  tie 
the  match  up  at  four  behind  the  #1  and 
#2  doubles  victories  of  Tony  Frontera 
and  Dave  Ohlmuller  and  Dominique 
Bonomme  and  Chris  Saumcll. 

With  the  score  tied,  George  Samo  and 


Steve  Duncan  dropped  6-4  in  their  set. 
McClure  said  of  the  loss,  “We  had  all  the 
momentum  but  all  the  big  points  went  to 
UMBC." 

The  ‘Hounds  number  one  player  is 
freshman  Dave  Ohlmuller.  Ohlmuller, 
from  Montclair,  Newjcrsey,  hasn’t  lost  a 
match  this  season.  The  past  week’s  vic¬ 
tories  moved  Ohlmuller  to  a  5-0  singles 
and  a  7-0  doubles  record. 

Loyola  has  a  strong  team  this  season. 
Sophomore  Bart  Kelly  said  of  the  squad, 
“There  is  a  better  sense  of'team'  this  year. 
We  see  each  other  on  campus,  not  just  at 
practice  and  that  helps  us  on  the  court." 
Kelly  attributed  team  confidence  to 
senior  Chris  Saumell’s  ‘Big  Mac  in  one 
bite"  attitude.  Kelly  is  3-1  on  the  season 
and  6-2  with  his  doubles  partner  Petr 
Reed. 


-Althete  of  the  Week- 


Charlie  Toomey 


by  Elise  Zealand 
Sports  Staff  Writer 

At  5’8”  and  165  pounds,  Junior 
lacrosse  player  Charlie  Toomey  is  not  the 
most  imposing  figure  —  until  he  takes  his 
place  in  front  of  the  goal.  It  is  then  that  he 
seems  to  fill  up  the  space  in  front  of  the 
net  His  ability  to  block  his  opponents' 
shots  is  amazing.  Almost  nothing  gets 
past  Charlie.  During  last  Saturday’s 
game  against  Adelphi,  Toomey  broke 
Vinnie  Pfieffer’s  twenty-two  saves  in  one 
game  record  and  set  a  new  one  for  the 
‘Hounds.  That  afternoon,  Charlie  made 
twenty-seven  saves  out  of  thirty  shots  on 
goal. 

Toomey  shares  the  credit  for  his 
record-bashing  performance  with  the 
ruthless  zone  defense  that  often  forces 
teams  to  shoot  from  the  outside.  As  the 
last  line  of  defense,  there  is  an  incredible 
amount  of  pressure  upon  any  goalie. 
This  pressure  is  somewhat  relieved  for 
Toomey  due  to  the  confidence  he  has  in 
Loyola’s  defensemen.  Thus  far  in  the 
season,  only  one  team  has  managed  to 
score  on  Loyola  in  the  first  quarter.  The 
University  of  Maryland,  probably  the 
toughest  rival  on  this  year’s  schedule, 
managed  to  score  two  early  goals. 

This  season  Loyola  has  consistendy 
been  the  first  team  on  the  scoreboard. 
This  is  an  important  confidence-booster 
for  the  entire  defense,  and  lends  Toomey 
the  early-game  sense  of  security  that  he 
needs  to  ‘get  into  a  groove*  of  poised, 
level-headed  play.  According  to 
Toomey,  if  the  other  team  scores  first,  he 
gets  “rattled."  For  him,  the  first  save  is  the 
most  important  It  sets  the  tone  for  the 
rest  of  the  game.  It  is  the  first  save  that  re¬ 
quires  the  most  concentration.  After 
that,  it  is  easier  to  ‘see  the  ball  and 
(jounce  on  it,  to  be  all  over  it  like  a  cat.* 
Charlie’s  career  as  a  goalie  began  at 
age  six  when  he  played  for  the  P.A.L. 
rec-league  in  Annapolis.  He  started  play¬ 
ing  as  a  defenseman  until  his  team’s  first 
string  goalie  broke  his  arm .  It  was  on  that 
fateful  day  that  Charlie  took  over  guar¬ 
ding  the  net  after  the  coach  promised  him 
that  he  wouldn't  have  to  run  any  more 
sprints.  At  Boy’s  Latin,  Charlie  con¬ 
tinued  to  stay  in  the  goal  (even  though  he 
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was  no  longer  exempt  Irom  sprints). 
Recruited  by  Loyola,  Charlie  spent  his 
first  two  years  watching  and  learning 
from  first  string  goalie  and  second  team 
All  American  Tommy  McClellardvho  is 
now  an  assistant  coach  here. 

Aside  from  starting  six  games  his 
freshman  year  after  McClellandwas  in¬ 
jured,  this  season  is  Charlie’s  first  as  a 
starter.  Already  he  has  broken  a  record 
and  was  named  the  Most  Valuable 
Player  of  the  Loyola  Invitational  Tour¬ 
nament. 

Ranked  third  in  the  nation  right  now, 
the  ‘Hounds  are  their  own  worst  enemy. 
Undoubtedly,  they  are  a  better  team 
than  any  they  face  on  their  schedule.  The 
danger  comes  from  taking  this  position 
for  granted.  Charlie  claims  that  the  team 
must  keep  in  mind  that  ‘anybody  can 
beat  anybody  and  we  can’t  afford  to  sec 
any  other  team  as  a  weak  opponent." 
While  the  Greyhounds  are  on  a  roll  and 
Charlie  finds  himself  at  top  performance , 
it  must  be  hard  to  be  humble.  But  Athlete 
of  the  Week  Charlie  Toomey  modesily 
waves  any  praises  and  continues  to  keep 
his  focus  on  his  next  challenge,  his  next 


game. 


Spring  Break  tough  on 
f  Lady  Hound  lacrosse 


South  Atlantic  Tourney  —  This  Weekend 


Diane  Aikens'  Lady  Greyhound  lacrosse  team  is  gearing  up  for 
the  South  Atlantic  Tournament,  being  held  this  year  at  Loyola  on 
this  weekend,  April  14-16.  James  Madison,  Willaim  and  Mary, 
Richmond,  and  Old  Dominion  will  join  Loyola  in  the  five  team 
field. 

The  action  gets  underway  on  Friday,  April  14,  at  3  p.m,  Saturday 
and  Sunday  will  each  feature  two  games.  Saturday's  games  will 
be  at  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  Sunday's  games  get  underway  with  the 
Consolation  game  at  noon,  and  the  Championship  game  to  follow 
at  2. 

Loyola  finished  the  regular  season  with  a  2-2  record  in  Con¬ 
ference  play.  They  defeated  Richmond  and  Old  Dominion.  Last 
Saturday  they  suffered  a  devastating  6-5  loss  to  William  and  Mary 
when  the  Tribe  scored  a  last  second  goal. 


Track  and  field  finishes 


by  Mike  Bystry 

Sports  Staff  Writer 

Wearing  a  Greyhound  uniform  for  the 
firsi  lime,  Tim  Lippa  led  the  Loyola 
Track  and  Field  team  to  a  second  place 
finish  in  a  tri-meet  against  Ursinus  and 
Western  Maryland  in  Westminster, 
Maryland.  Lippa  earned  seven  of  the 
teams  twenty-one  points  with  his  first 
place  pole  vault  of  4.1  meters  and  his 
third  place  high  jump  of  1.74  meters. 

The  remaining  fourteen  points  were 
spread  evenly  among  the  men's  team  in  a 
variety  of  events.  Lippa’s  fellow  jumper, 
Pat  Holm,  earned  five  points  for  his  out¬ 
put  in  the  long  jump  and  triple  jump. 
Michael  Bystry  and  Brian  Walsh  each 
posted  their  best  collegiate  times  in  the 
1 10  meter  high  hurdles  and  the  400 
meter  intermediate  hurdles,  respective-' 
ly,  combining  for  three  points.  Adding  to 
the  team's  total  was  Terrence  Stamps 
with  a  2:08  time  in  the  800  meter  run  and 
Rich  “Duch"  Mattheu  with  his  4:24  1 500 


meter  run.  The  400  meter  relay  team, 
consisting  of  Kevin  O’Shea,  Rob  Bassler, 
Pat  Holm,  and  Larry  Karle,  and  the  mile 
realy  team,  comprised  by  Bassler, 
Stamps,  Walsh,  and  John  Slotwinski, 
also  earned  points. 

The  Lady  Greyhound  Track  and 
Field  team  also  performed  well.  Despite 
only  displaying  five  members,  the  team 
matched  up  well  in  all  events.  Carolyn 
Thompson  scored  the  teams  first  points 
with  her  second  place  finish  in  the  3000 
meter  run.  In  a  competitive  field, 
newcomer  Jen  Reed  sprinted  to  a  fourth 
place  finish  in  the  400  meter  run.  Later  in 
the  meet,  Thompson  and  Reed  com¬ 
bined  their  talents  with  Cathy  Jcllcn  and 
Kristen  Dchnc  for  a  second  place  finish 
in  the  mile  relay.  Dehne  also  added 
points  with  her  discus  throw  of  27.69 
meters. 

Next  for  the  men's  team  is  a  dual  meet 
with  host  York  College  today,  Both 
men’s  and  women’s  teams  travel  to 
Catholic  University  for  an  invitational 
on  Saturday. 


by  Sharon  Jones 

Sports  Staff  Writer 

While  many  Loyola  students  were  lay¬ 
ing  out  on  beaches,  catching  rays  and 
partying,  the  Loyola  Women's  Lacrosse 
team  was  hard  at  work  preparing  for  the 
three  games  they  had  over  the  Easter 
Holiday. 

Loyola’s  first  competition  was  against 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  which 
was  a  12-5  victory  for  the  Lady 
Greyhounds.  Karen  Ravn,  a  former  U. 
Mass,  player,  sparked  the  Hound’s  at¬ 
tack  by  scoring  five  goals.  When  asked 
about  the  victory,  Ravn  said,  “We  really 
needed  the  big  win  to  pull  the  team  back 
together,  since  we  got  off  to  a  rough 
start."  Sabrina  Gallagher,  Sue  Grahm, 
Michelle  Batza,  Trish  Goodman  and 
Sharon  Jones  all  contributed  to  the  well 
played  offensive  game. 

The  Greyhounds' defensive  game  held 
strong,  allowing  only  five  goals  to  be 
scored  against  them.  Goalie  Linda 
McHenry  led  the  Hounds  to  their  much 
needed  win. 


Loyola’s  second  bout  over  spring 
break  was  not  so  successful,  as  they  lost  to 
James  Madison  University,  8-4.  A  well- 
plaved  first  half  with  4-4  tic  at  halftime 
was  not  enough,  as  the  women  could  not 
score  in  die  second  half  and  JMU  went 
on  to  win  by  four. 

The  Lady  Greyhounds  did  not  let 
down,  and  came  back  fighting  hard  to 
beat  their  second  conference  rival.  Rich¬ 
mond  University.  Loyola's  attack 
regrouped  to  score  15  to  8  and  make  their 
Conference  record  1-1.  This  was  a  big 
win  for  Loyola  as  their  defense  was 
altered  due  to  an  injury  of  veteran  defen¬ 
sive  player  Karen  Paterakis,  who  was  in¬ 
jured  in  the  JMU  game. 

The  Hounds  defeated  Old  Dominion 
on  Thursday,  April  6.  The  women  won 
7-2,  increasing  their  conference  record  to 
2-1 .  This  was  a  big  win  and  a  total  team 
effort,  led  by  goalie  Linda  McHenry, 
who  saved  an  impressive  80  percent  ol 
the  shots.  Despite  having  to  play  in  pour¬ 
ing  rain,  they  pulled  through  to  make 
their  overall  record  4-4 


Attackman  Sean  Smith  battles  a  Towson  defender  (above).  Jim  Blanding  attempts  to  scoop  up  a  ground 
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